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"EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18ss. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


COLLEGE ide 


York (120th St., West).—Professional 
general teachers ‘and manual training, 
science, kindergarten, Englis h form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy 
Degrees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information, ‘‘ Teachers College 


Bulletin. WALTER L. HERVEY. ‘President. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


Connecticut 


NNECTICUT DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—A preparatory Sonn of highest rank for 


college or business. 102d year begins eet. 18. 
Rev. James Stoddard, M.A., Principal, Cheshire, t-onn. 


ARIES, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility care, education, with the 


sofa 
J. RIND RED Supt.. formerly Clinica] 


M. Lira Kinprep, Princi 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY.—Home School for 
Boys. Fits for business or college. Genuine home ; 
individual teaching; healthful location. 
Francis H. gm M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Reopens Sept. 
s SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 

This School for Girls, on the most beautiful avenue 
of the ‘*‘ City of Elms,” offers s <p advantages in 
Finishing course of study and in College Preparatory. 


Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principals. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS ** tyme 


d Fren College preparatory. All the comforts o 
me. Apply to Box 12s. Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


ConngEcTICUT, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A_ Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Certificate admits to 
four New England Colleges. An excellent corps of teach- 
ers, each a specialist in her own department. Terms $350 
to $500. For circulars address Miss J. S. W1Lttams, Prin. 


Germany 


MERICAN HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, Berlin, Germany.—This school, now 
entering on its tenth year, offers the best opportunities 
in modern languages, music, and art, gogether with home 


culture and for col Frau empel’s 
Seminar or Normal Class is rt of the: instivution. 
Address for the summer te . WILLARD, 


Principal, Memorial Hall, Eng. 
cote Wil llard refers by permission to Mrs. Grover 
evela 


GERMANY, Hildesheim, Langerhagen 39. 
Fraulein Marie Mensching’s Pensionat 


Excellent school and pleasant home for American ladies. 
rice for board and tuition, $300 per annum. eferences 
ven by Miss Carla Wenckebach, Prof. of German, 

ellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Massachusetts 


AK GROre HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
mherst Reopens roth, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BuFFruM, A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST, MASS. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS'S HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. to, 186s. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


10 Ashbested Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School 


nal seems opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
addre EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


Massachusetts 


64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls 


will begin its fourth year October 2, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 


The Leading Conservatory of America 
E. Tourjée. NSER 

Bost 


ISS HELOISE E. HERSEY, 25 Chestnut 
Street, Boston, has enlarged the accomm 
tions of her School for Girl ls, and has vacancies for four 
house pupils. No student will be admitted without a 
personal interview. Circulars on application. - 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


Williston Seminary 


scientific school. New with electrical 


nt. All buildings heated by steam. Fall term opens 
pt. 12, 1895, ‘Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, 
LOWELL 


Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on certiticate to other colleges. Special 
advantages in modern languages, art, and music. 

Number of house aoe poe limited to twenty. 

Address Mrs. E NDERHILL, Principal. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MAGNOLIA TERRACE 


Mr. and Mrs. JouNnN McDuvuFrier’s School for Girls. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A Summer outing by the sea for Boys aewrenn the a ages 
of 8 and 14, combining a little regular study with a health- 
ful out-door life, arid instruction in land and water sports. 
REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION: 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor Pl. N.Y. 


Rev. WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, M.A., Head Master. 


T=s HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Begins 4oth year, Sept. 11. 
pam Scientific, Business, Preparatory Departments. 

nasium. eae Encouraged. Carefu Training. 


ome Influence 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


“Miss Kimball's School for Girls 


Thorogah preparation for College. Aca. 
demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular- 
Prepares boys 


Worcester Academy 
or Scientific School. Buildings new with every modern 
improvement of School-House, Dormitories, Dining 
Hall, Gymnasium and Infirmary with trained nurse. 
Superior Playgrounds, 62d year begins Sept. 4, 1895. 


D. W. Apercromsigz, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Michigan 


ETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 73 
Stimson Place, Detroit, Mich.—Eighteenth 
opens g 18th, 1895. Twenty-five received 
the school Hy. Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Wellesley, and the | niversity of Michigan, | 
M. LiGcGETT, 
J M. Liccetr, Prin. 


New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York Capt. T. D. LANDon, 


4 


New J ersey 


Rutgers Preparatory School 


Founded 1766. 
Head Master. 


New OES 
K. R. PAYSON, 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 


All departments. Advan s of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding Principal, Miss Watts, 
hool. ‘The! School Co. 


late of The 


he MMIT ACADEMY, Summit, N. J., for Boys. 
Ten resident pupils. Homé comforts and refinements 

strict discipline. .Summer Session for 

JAMES A.M., Principal. 


New York 
WELLS COLLEGE {tthe higher education of 


young women. The revised 
catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
~alalion. courses of study, the history, equipment, and 
overnment of Wells College. 
ILLIAM E, Waters, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


combined with 
Study or recreation. 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876 
tember 18%. CAROLINE A. C MSTOCK, 


‘New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


The thirtieth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


Siglar School 


THIRTY BOYS 

I try to provide for thirty boys such 
a home and bringing-up as all boys 
ought to have; to make the most of 
them they are capable of by drawing 
them out and making them grow sym- 
metrically all over and through; to 
help them get good use of body and 
mind ; to teach them to do hard things 
easily, and disagreeable things pleas- 
antly. Shall I send you my pamphlet, 
my means of showing a stranger to 
what extent I succeed ? 


HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


LYNDON HALL 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLs Buck, A.M., N 


Com’d’t. Rev. T. H. LANpon, Prin., J. 

Seven Gablesiits.cteee | RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 
physical as 60th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 

well as higher mental culture. I ‘atately soa ernment Academies, and Business. Ss. Army officer 


handsomely appointed building. Gymnasium. thor- 
oughly modern school. Native French and German 
Teachers; 2oth year. Certificate admits to — Direct 
trains from ork. Address for Catalo 
Mrs. SARAH S. Westcott, Principal, Bric apten: N. J. 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Giris 


Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE . 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 
College pre for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Laboratory. Best buldiing of its 
class. Location pnsurposeed. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
P. FERGUSON, B.D., Pres. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art and Music sooty for circulars. 


detailed at Riverview by S ecretary of War 
BisBEE & AMEN, Principals, Poustikevele, N.Y. 


ISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Ca — Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. 
A beautiful school. Advantages of New Vork City. 
Illustrated circulars. 


Ohio 


Oun10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 25. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, O. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 


on Mass: 
ALI WEL 
NEw oF Send for Prospectus 
giving full information. 
FRAN Frank W. Hace, General Manager. 
oO 
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Ohio 


Harcourt Place 
Seminary, Gambier, O. 


For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a 
beautiful and comfértable home, a bountiful table, 
and careful attention to all that pertains to good 
health, thorough ental training, refined manners 
and the best general culture. Catalogues sent. 


Kenyon Military 
Academy, Gambier, O. 


72nd year. This old and remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for college 
or business, and careful supervision of health. 
habits and manners. It is much the oldest, largest 
and best equipped boarding school for boys in 
Ohio. Illustrated catalogue sent. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


ISS BALDWIN’S School for Girls. Pre- 


ratory to Within five years 
more than fort pupt s have entered Bryn Mawr Colle e 
rom this schgol. ertificate admits to Vassar, Smith, 


and Wellesley. . Diploma given in both General and Col- 
ege-Preparatory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 2s, 
1895. For circular, address 

Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. 46th year opens Sept. 26. Academical and 
Preparatory College courses. 1350 Pine St., Phila. 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 39th year opens Sept. 
25th. Academical and college preparatory courses. for 
circularaddress Mrs. THEopoRA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 

iss SARA LouisE Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
finest private propert 
—: and Musical De 

erences address Dr. an 


ts 
Mrs. JAmes R. DANFORTH. 


: in city. 
14th year, Academic, College Pre- 
For illus. catalogue and 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


Opens Sept. 25. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
Iphia For cir- 
E. BENNETT, SYLVIA 


from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 
gue. apply to Principals, FRANCES 


ASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


Rhode Island 


East Greenwich Academy 


Founded 182. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve courses. 


$200 a year. Sept. 10. rite for illustrated catal 
F. D. BLAKESLEF, Principal’ 
t Greenwich R. I 


WOMAN’S PERFECTIONS. 


Well— briefly —The 


\ 


“Best” Tonic will 
Strengthen the sick 
and those recovering 
from sickness. It will 
compose the nervous 
and restore those who 
are nervously exhaust- 
ed. It will assist di- 
gestion. It willcreate 
an appetite. It is a 
splendid thing for % 
nursing mothers. . 
Whoever needs a food “ey —~ 
digested, and highly \ 
nourishing, should use Pabst Malt Extract. The“ Best" 
Tonic. Nothing so tends to the development of physi- 
cal perfection and the beauty of perfect health. The 
medical profession is unanimous in its endorsement of 
The “ Best * Tonic. 
Scld by Druggists, 


MBLY CHAIRG | | 


OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
FURNITURE 


CHOOL 


GRAND BAPIOS.MICH. 


how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. 


Literature. 


NOTE THIS 


~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. @ 
Children’s 
Price, 50 cents. 

Anniversary Songs 
Treble Clef Choir. A collection of sacred 


and secular music ar- 
ey for Women’s Voices. By G. F. 
D. B. T 


an 
owner. Endorsedby D. L. Moody. 50 cts. 


Curriculum. 
lished. Price $2.75. 


Don’t By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 
* rect some errors in musical terminology. 
Price 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adap to teach- 
ing purposes. Sent free on application, to ahy music 


teacher. 
PREss. 


A New Course especially prepared for the Study of 
Musicin Public Schools, embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar. By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 
Send your name and address if interested, and descrip- 
tive matter will be“sent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, 


By G. F. Root. The best Amer- 
ican Piano Method ever pub- 


CHICAGO. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and personal direction in the study of 
Its system, indorsed by leading 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 


Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. 


NOW READY 


HIGHEST PRAISE *sczoors 


SCHOOLS 
By W. A. OGDEN 

Is fully abreast of the times. A splendid collection of 
new and original Sabbath-School Songs by its wide and 
favorably known editor, enriched with a fine_list of 
contributions by other prominent composers. Examine 

IGHEST PRAISE if you desire a new book. #30 per 
100; by Mail, 35c. ea. 

THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 

76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MEN OR Will $1,200 a Year 


WOMEN, 
Secure ome services? That is the average salary we pay 
agents for selling ‘* Sacred Pictures and their Teachings.” 

fine. engravings? ‘amous religious paintings repro- 
duced in the original oil colors! Contracts made by the 
month or by the year with reliable persons. Reference 
required. KrysTONE PuBLISHING Co., Eighth and Lo- 
cust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H Hi Al R 24th stamps). 

hfe it Falls Off, Turns 

Grey. and the Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY PARKER. 
. E. CO. 1014 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 

Every one should read this little book.” —A thenaum. 


SMALL CHURCH ORGANS. 


Ath The School--The Small Church 
| The Room--The Chapel 
oj The Sunday School Room----- 
; The Conservatory of Music--- 
: The Studio of the Organist---- 
The Music Room of the Home 
Should be supplied with the LYON 
HEALY ChurchOrgan. One and 
a. two manuals, with pedals. Tones 
characteristic of organ-pipes and 
of adequate. power and variety. 
Stable in pitch. Unaffected by 
changes in Temperature. Easy of 
Regulation. Reasonable in Cost. 7 sizes. Send for 
specifications and prices. State size of room. 


LYON & HEALY, 36E. Adams St., Chicago. 
American Graphite 


PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not tamuliar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersev City, N.:J. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


udiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
P 


a 


DLXON’S 


| ‘‘ The Book of the Season ”’ 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s 
N EW NOVEL 


THE ADVENTURES 
CAPTAIN HORN 


A STORY OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE, 
PUBLISHED COMPLETE, IN BOOK FORM, 
WITHOUT PREVIOUS SERIAL ISSUE. 


One volume, cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“ The sustained power of this romance from 
the pen of a writer hitherto regarded chiefly 
as a humorist is remarkable. Mr. Stockton 
has certainly succeeded in his endeavor to 
write a serious novel of incident. He has 
not sunk his individuality in spinning this 
exciting yarn. There are many suggestions 
of his peculiar humor.” 


NEW YORK MAIL AND EXPRESS 


“Mr. Stockton must be a literary hypno- 
tizer. This is the only explanation that can 
be found for the effect his tales have on the 
public. And we have reached this conclusion 
after finishing at one sitting this new book. 
It wil] rank with the best work Mr. Stockton 
has ever done.” 


BOSTON ADVERTISER 


“It is unlike anything he has previously 
done, and we have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing it his best work. It is in a new vein, and 
Mr. Stockton is master of it.” 


BOSTON JOURNAL 


“ Before the story is half told the senses of 
the reader are enslaved by the magic of the 
style. An artistic piece of work, and it will 
add to the reputation of the author.” 


PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH 


“ Those readers must be jaded indeed whose 
nerves do not jump under the excitement of 
Mr. Stockton’s new story. It is imaginative 
in a double sense; it shows enormous inven- 
tion, and it quivers with emotional fancy 
playing about a subject of never-ending in- 
terest.” 


PHILADELPHIA PRESS 


“ A brilliant and entertaining book. There 
is the same humor and delightful play of 
imagination that makes all Mr. Stockton’s 
books exceptional. To come across such a 
volume is indeed refreshing.” 


Sold by ail booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


= 
| — Liberty St., New York. 


Designed 


1080 


Outlook 


The 


22 June, 1895 


and made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


Massachusetts Naval Brigade Trophy. 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively. ) 


TRADE 


MARK | 


STERLING 


Wartinc M’rc Co. 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 


OF STERLING QUALITY, ton'o FINE. 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 
FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


BROADWAY ° BROADWAY 
Oth & lthSts 10thSis 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT Stewart & Co. FOURTH AVE. 


WE DON’T DO BUSINESS FOR FUN 


Some of the dealers doubt 1t-—can’t comprehend 
how such little prices on standard goods can be uf there isw't money 
lost. Plenty of other things that we'll soon be teaching those same 


dealers—perhaps. 


SHIRT WAISTS—SUITS 


Suited for the sultry Summer time. 

Suited just as nicely to the vacation pocket- 
book. 

It’s as if a new Columbus had discovered a 
new world—a new merchandise world—the 
way we are making dimes do delightfully what 
quarters used to do queerly. 


WAISTS 

Waists of fine white lawn, 10 plaits back and front, 50c. 

Waists of fine white lawn, trimmed with embroidery 
down front and 2 pleats yoke back, crushed collar, #1. 

Waists of fine white lawn, 10 pleats ‘front and back, col- 
larand cuffs of fine hemstitched embroidery, $1.25. 
aists of fine white lawn, 10 pleats back and front, 
embroicery on collar, cuffs, and down 
ron 

Waists of fine ‘white lawn, 3 rows of Swiss insertion 
down front. crushed collar eke back and cuffs 
trimmed with one insertion, 1. 5. 

Waists of very fine white lawn, Seed with 2 rows 
of insertion across front, reveres of fine wide em- 
broidery over shoulders, crushed collar, yoke back, 
cuffs trimmed with 2 rows of insertion, $3.75 5. 


Second floor, Fourth Avenue. 
SUITS 
Dresses of pretty lawn and percale, with fitted waist 


and skirt of full sweep, elaborately or 
feather-stitched with si k, #5; $7.50 kin 


Eton and blazer 
goods, some w 
retty, Ri 503 $3. and $s. 
Bla e back and 


1e all-wool ue cad 


Suits, this season’s 
r t d in 


18.5 
Tan-colored duck segs suits, “nee the thing to travel 
won’t show dirt marks, arge full sweep skirt, 
$3.75; the $5 kind. 


Second Floor, Broadway. 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


Take any of it. Take a yard-stick. Measure 
the muslin, measure the stitching. Then fig- 
ure a bit. Imagine perpetual motion, guided 
by an automaton, back of all the work—and 
youll still marvel how these absurdly little 
prices can be. So you used to wonder how a 
one-cent newspaper could be, or a ten-cent 
magazine. Makes all the difference in the 
world what the management is, what the busi- 
ness methods are. | | 

We make a profit on this Muslin Under- 
wear. Very likely you can’t see how; most of 
the merchants don’t. 


OLD 


Fruits,’ 


SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Eight new Leaflets have been added to the series. No. 48, Bradford’s Memoir 
of Elder Brewster ; 49, Bradford’s First Dialogue ; $ 50, Winthrop’s ‘‘ Con- 
clusions for the Plantation in New England ; 

643 ; 52, John Elliot’s 
ton’s ‘‘ God’s Promise to His Plantation ;’’ 54, Letters of Roger Williams to 
Winthrop; 55, Thomas Hooker’s ‘‘ Way of the Churches of New England.’’ 

The Old South Leaficts are sold at the cost price of five cents a copy, 
per hundred, the aim being to bring valuable original documents wit in easy reach of 
persons ‘nterested in historic studies. 


Directors of Old South Studies, Old South Meeting House, Boston 


51, ‘* New England’s First 
Indian Grammar Begun ;’’ 53, John Cot- 


or four dollars 


Complete lists sent on application. 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 


Silver plate that wears. 
Get the Genuine 


Trade-Mark on Spoons, | 


Forks, &c., 


‘©1847 Rogers Bros.’’ [ij 
Manufactured by 
Meriden Britannia Co, 


Meriden, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The KOMBI 


(CAMERA 


Carry in pocket. Takes 25 perfect aggre ~ ete 
in one loading—re-loading costs 2c. Ask 

your dealer for it, or send for free booklet \—— 

‘All About the Ko 

ED C. KEMPER, 

132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 


Branches London, secon 


ildren’s, 25c. to 75c. 


SENSI 


Misses’, 50c. to $1.00. 


$1.00 to 


Corset Waists 


Quality, Workmanship, 
and Shapes, unequaled. 


Over A MILLION 


Mothers, Misses, and 
Children, wear them. 


ele 
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NEW SERIES OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Volume 51 


For Week ending 22 June, 1895 


Number 25 


HE position of the English Ministry grows more 
uncertain and critical from week to week, and 
the result of every by-election is a matter of 
importance. It looks very much as if the Gov- 
ernment were not only losing ground in Par- 

liament, but as if the popular sentiment were setting in 
another direction with a very strong movement. One 
rather significant feature of the present situation is the 
heavy vote polled at nearly every by-election. The New 
York “Tribune” calls attention to the fact that in 37 
of these elections which have been contested by the two 
parties, Liberal gains are reported in only 16 and Liberal 
losses in 21. The Conservatives, on the other hand, have 
gained in 31 and lost in only 6, and the total majority of 
the 37 constituencies, which in 1892 was Liberal by 8,428 
votes, is now Conservative by 443 votes. If these results 
are to be taken as indicative of a general movement, the 
coming elections will give the Conservatives a decisive 
majority. Anticipations of a speedy dissolution have re- 
ceived afresh impetus during the past week by Lord Rose- 
bery’s statement in a speech that he is making all the 
preparations foralong rest. There is no question of Lord 
Rosebery’s ability, and no question about the extraordinary 
sagacity of Sir William Harcourt, the Liberal leader in the 
House of Commons; but the impulse which carried the 
present Government into power seems to have spent itself, 
both in the Ministry and in the party at large. A kind of 
debility appears to have overtaken both the leaders and their 
followers, and the Conservatives are likely to come into 
power again, not so much because political convictions have 
been changed as because the English people have lost 
their interest in the Liberal party. 


The great international celebration of the opening of the 
Baltic Canal at Kiel will doubtless be a brilliant pageant, 
but there are many heartburnings behind it in France. 
The Government has been severely criticised by Conserva- 
tives, Radicals, and Republicans for consenting to send a 
French squadron to participate in the festivities. A good 
deal of this criticism seems to us captious, and the defense 
of the Ministry seems to us rational; but.sodeepis French 
feeling, and so sharp and passionate is the antagonism to par- 
ticipation in the Kiel celebration, that the opening of the canal 
may be signalized by the fall of the French Ministry. The 
day will be observed in Paris by what promises to be a 
very impressive ceremonial. It is proposed to express the 
national disapproval of the action of the Ministry by an 
informal procession to the statue of Alsace and Lorraine 
in the Place de la Concorde. There will be neither ban- 
ners nor music, but an enormous gathering of people to 
place wreaths at the foot of the monument which marks 
the most humiliating episode in modern. French history. 
This method of visiting popular wrath upon the Govern- 
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ment, and of expressing popular fegling in opposition to 
official action, is characteristically French both in its 
novelty andinits picturesqueness. While the French fleet 
is honoring the German flag at the Baltic Canal by salvos 
of artillery, Paris will be silently expressing its disapproval. 
: 

The Outlook has already pointed out the practical diffi- 
culties which will confront the Great Powers the moment 
they attempt to deal with the Armenian question through 
some form of armed intervention. Those difficulties are very 
great, but, on the other hand, the matter has now gone so 
far that the difficulties of stopping short of final adjustment 
promise to be even greater. Public opinion in Europe, more- 
over, is beginning to assert itself and to bring a very definite 


pressure to bear on the different Governments, and public 


opinion may compel intervention which diplomacy would be 
glad to avoid. Meanwhile, the signs of agitation and un- 
easiness at Constantinople are increasing. There have 
been a number of changes of late in the Turkish Ministry, 
and last week the entire Ministry resigned. The new 
Ministry is under the leadership of Said Pasha. The 
significance of these changes is still uncertain; exactly 
what they mean is probably not known beyond a small 
circle of diplomatists and officials in Constantinople. It 
is reported, as we go to press, that the Sultan has 
assented to the programme of reform. It is to be noted, 
meanwhile, that the English Government is making un- 
usual preparations both in the war and navy depart- 
ments. No one questions the moral and legal right of 
the Powers to intervene in behalf of the persecuted and 
outraged Armenians. The Turkish Government is under 


solemn pledges to the Great Powers to govern its Chris- 


tian subjects with due regard for their rights of life, 
liberty, and property. These pledges are embodied in 
treaties, and there is not the slightest question that these 
pledges have been shamefully disregarded. The Great 
Powers have both a legal and a moral right to enforce 
them, and, now that diplomacy has been unable to secure 
redress, there remains apparently nothing but intervention. 
If intervention could be limited to the Armenian question, 
there would be no doubt about its certainty ; but the open- 


ing of the Eastern question, with all its possible complica-— 


tions, is so serious that it is not surprising that the diplo- 
matists are holding back, and that the Governments are 
reluctant to inaugurate a line of action the end of which 
they cannot foresee. | 

Two such interesting announcements as the signing of 
the Russo-Japanese Peace Treaty and the conclusion of 
the Russo-Chinese loan are too significant to be a mere 
As to the treaty, pride and relief are felt in 
Japan at securing another confirmation of her right to 
impose her own tariff and judicial procedures. The im- 
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portance of the measure to American oil interests is con- 
siderable, since it provides that henceforth the duty upon 
petroleum imported into Japan shall be levied upon volume 
and not upon weight. Russia’s guarantee of the Chinese 
loan of $80,000,000 was not such a hardship. The 
money was borrowed in Paris at one per cent. lqwer 
than the rate lent to the Chinese, and in return it is 
said—what has long been regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion—that China gives Russia the right to cross 
Manchuria and Liaotong with the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. The announcement of the loan’s conclusion has 
caused much adverse comment in Berlin and in London. 
The Germans naturally feel that they have been duped in 
joining the recent Triple Alliance which bullied Japan into 
abandoning her new mainland possessions. Even the 
question put to the Russian National Bank as to floating 
some of the new issue in Berlin has met a categorical refusal. 
The Germans are so mortified as even to charge the Rus- 
- sians with having made financial advances to the Chinese 

during the progress of the recent war. In England public 
sentiment is well voiced by the London “Times.” This 
journal declares that from a political point of view the 
giving to Russia a financial hold over China, which it will 
be difficult to shake off, constitutes a dangerous precedent. 
China’s great island province, Formosa, has now come 
definitely under the control of the Japanese. The ‘“ Repub- 
lic of Formosa ”: did not last long. No trouble is antici- 


pated, except with the “ Black Flags ” and with the semi-— 


savages of the interior. In the remoter districts of China 
the chief event of interest to us has been the wanton destruc- 
tion of missionaries’ property. The anti-foreign feeling has 
been rapidly increasing of late, and has reached a critical 
point in Yunnan—that province long coveted by France, 
who would thus extend her Tongking dominion northward 
—and wealthward. 

Events in Cuba during the past week have been more 
startling than at any time since the present insurrection 
began. Spain is so alarmed about the situation that prep- 
arations are under way to have 40,000 troops ready to 
sail for Cuba in August, besides the 10,000 men who will 
start for the island next month. It is announced by the 
Admiralty that negotiations are under way for the purchase 
of twenty vessels, ranging from forty to three hundred tons, 
which will patrol the waters of Cuba. The Spanish Senate 
has now passed a bill which authorizes the Government to 
raise 600,000,000 pesetas ($120,000,000), should such a 
large amount be necessary to put down the insurrection. 
In the island itself the insurgents seem to have gained con- 
siderable ground. In Santiagode Cuba—the mountainous 
eastern region of the island, always a hotbed of insurrection— 
not a day passes in which the insurgents do not have an 
encounter with the troops. The former have even begun to 
impose taxes on the planters, arguing that if the Cubans do 
not go to the field, but wish to see Cuba free, they must at 
least help with money. As we go to press it is reported 
that the insurgents have captured a train loaded with 
Spanish troops, and have also captured 1,000 rifles, 
50,000 rounds of ammunition, and $80,000 in silver. 


@ 


It is known that certain expeditions have been landed 
on Cuban soil from the United States, in spite of the fact 
that our laws prohibit our citizens, as well as all others 
within its jurisdiction, from taking part in any disturbance 
adversely to an established Government, and in spite of the 
proclamation issued under the new Secretary of State, Mr. 
Olney, whose first official act thus tends to justify our opinion 
expressed last week, that, whatever other fault might attach 
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to his administration, it would not lack vigor. This proclama- 
tion warns all citizens of the United States against violations 
of our neutrality laws by using our territory as a recruiting- 
ground or a base of supplies for the insurgents in Cuba. 
At the same time one of our naval vessels has been ordered 
to the coast of Florida to prevent filibusters from cross- 
ing over from our shores to aid the rebellion. Evenif the 
insurgents and their cause were worthy of our fullest and 
heartiest sympathy, this action of our Government would 
be wholly right. But it is by no means clear that they are 
worthy of our sympathies, by no means certain that their 
success would not retard Cuban prosperity and the cause 
of freedom in Cuba. The New York “ Times” publishes 
an interesting interview with Dr. Wolfred Nelson, of New 
York City, and though we do not vouch for the accuracy 
of his representations, there is enough in them certainly 
to make us wary even of giving our sympathies to the cause 
of the revolutionists. He divides the Cubans into four 
parties: Spaniards loyal to the present government; 
Home Rulers, who desire to keep Cuba a Spanish colony 
but to give it home rule, following the example of the Eng- 
lish colonies; Separatists, who desire independence, but 
do not sympathize with the present revolutionists ; and the 
Revolutionists, whom he asserts to be a very small minority, 
who are bent on war with Spain regardless of probable 
results. According to this interview the Home Rulers 
appear to be in the majority; at all events, the Revolu- 
tionists are in a minority; and Conservatives and Home 
Rulers unite in praying to be delivered from them. The 
latter have just issued a manifesto denouncing the present 
rebellion as one fatal to Cuba and instituted really by in 
vaders from without. In this condition of perplexity we 
may well hold our sympathies in abeyance until we are 
more fully informed as to the facts. 7 


_ The last news from Manitoba is a refusal on the part 
of that Province to comply with the order of the Dominion 
Government suggesting that the separate school system 
previously in fashion there be re-established. On behalf 
of the Executive of Manitoba, Attorney-General Sifton has 
made a reply which recites that the privileges which the 
Dominion Government’s order would restore are the same 
as those enjoyed before 1890; that the fulfilling of the order 
would reinstate Roman Catholic separate schools, with no 
more satisfactory guarantees of their efficiency than ex- 
isted before 1890; and that the educational policy repre- 
sented by the present statutes was adopted after an exam- 
ination of the results of the policy previously followed 
under which the separate schools had existed for nineteen 
years. Those schools were found to be inefficient, and, as 
a result of having no better means of education, many — 
people grew up in a state of illiteracy. The Attorney- 
General declares that there has never been an attempt made 
to defend these schools on their merits. Thus there are 
objections both from principle and from a practical educa- 
tional standpoint. Manitoba labors under great difficul- 
ties in maintaining an efficient system of education. The 


_ school taxes bear heavily upon the people, and the large 


amount of land free from those taxes and the great extent 
of country over which the small population is scattered 
present obstacles to progress. The Attorney-General adds 
that the establishment of a set of Roman Catholic schools, 
followed by a set of Anglican schools and possibly of Men- 
nonite and Icelandic schools, will so emasculate the present 
system that any approach to even the present general 
standard of efficiency would be quite impossible. As 
we go to press, debate is in progress in the Manitoba 
Legislature, and it looks as if that body would ratify the 
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refusal. If such should prove to be the case, Manitoba 
will henceforth occupy a peculiar position; we do not 
understand,. however, that any action has yet been taken 
on the subject by the Dominion Parliament, which has the 
final authority on the subject under the recent decision of 
the Privy Council. It is perhaps needless for us to say 
that our sympathies are with the Protestants of Manitoba. 
The concession to the Catholics of separate schools was 
legitimate and perhaps necessary so long as the Catholics 
constituted the majority of the population ; but immigration 
has changed the proportion of the population and there- 
fore the conditions of the problem. And it is to be remem- 
bered that the Province does not propose to establish Prot- 
estant, but non-sectarian, schools, upon the pattern of those 
in the United States. 
2 

We referred last week to the Peace Conference at Lake 
Mohonk, and refer to it again for the purpose of calling 
the attention of our readers to the special report in another 
column by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. The Christian can- 
not doubt that war is an essential violation of the prin- 
ciples and precepts of Jesus Christ—always a violation by 
one of the two parties, not infrequently a violation by both 
parties. Political economy recognizes it as one of the 
great causes of human poverty and wretchedness, and now 
jurisprudence is at least beginning to discern a better way 
of solving international controversies than the barbarian’s 
method of resort to violence. Christ eighteen centuries 
ago indicated the way in which quarrels were to be settled. 
First, by conciliation ; secondly, by arbitration ; and, thirdly, 
in case the other two methods failed, by appeal to the 
community—that is, to law. In all civilized nations these 
principles are accepted for the settlement of disputes 
between man and man. It is to be hoped that the time is 
not far distant when they will also be accepted for the 
settlement of controversies between bodies of men in the 
same community, as, for example, between a corporation 
and its employees. This Peace Conference gives good 
ground of hope that in the near future nations also may 
find a way of applying these same principles for the settle- 
ment of their disputes, and that international law, enforced 
by an international police, oy take the pace of standing 
armies and navies. ae 

The free-coinage Convention at Memphis, Tennessee, 
was even more successful in point of numbers and enthu- 


siasm than the “sound. money” Convention at the same . 


place a few weeks before. Every Southern State and 
several Western States were represented by men prominent 
in public life. Each delegate wore a badge containing 
the ratio 16 to 1 in figures of silver and gold. The Con- 
vention was called by the Central Bimetallic League, an 
‘organization composed chiefly of Democrats, but contain- 
ing also Republicans and Populists. The composition of 
this league was likewise the composition of the Convention. 
Most of the speeches were in favor of placing free coinage 
above party, and for a time it seemed possible that reso- 
lutions would be passed in favor of repudiating old party 
alliances and organizing a silver party. But Southern 
Democrats, under the lead of Senator Harris, generally op- 
posed this radical programme, and were successful in confin- 
ing the resolutions to the lines proposed in the call for the 
Convention. These resolutions were briefly as follows:: 


“The demonetization of either silver or gold means a fall in the 
prices of commodities, a diminution of the profits of legitimate busi- 
ness, a continuing increase in the burden of debts, with consequent 
hard times, idle labor and idle capital, the increasing value of money 
promising a surer return to a hoarded dollar than to an invested one. 
The destruction of silver as primary money is the cause of the wide- 
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spread depression and the suffering that began with the gold standard. 
While we should welcome the co-operation of other nations, we 
believe that the United States should not wait upon the pleasure of 
foreign governments or the consent of foreign ConeaN, but should 
themselves proceed to reverse the ‘ grinding process’ that is destroying 
the prosperity of the people, ana should lead by their — the 
nations of the earth.” 


This Tennessee Currency Convention, however, though 
the most prominent of the week, was not, perhaps, the 
most important. Internationally that rank belongs to the 
resolutions against bimetallism passed by the lower house 
of the Wurtemburg Diet, the vote standing 49 to 24. The 
substantial majority in favor of these resolutions, and the 
indifference of other South German States to the Prussian 
proposal of another international conference, makes its 
summoning seem much more remote. In our own country 
the smaller silver conventions held in Philadelphia and 
New Orleans were perhaps more significant than the 
larger one at Memphis. Very surprising at least was the 
influential character of the business men attending the free- 
silver meeting at Philadelphia called by Mr. Wharton 
Barker, and the division on the silver question which 
developed in the Grocers’ and Importers’ Exchange in the 
same city. In this last-named body the “sound money” 
resolutions were finally carried by a vote of 88 to 39, but 
the opposition was remarkably strenuous. The resolutions. 
adopted, oddly enough, opposed the free coinage of silver 
on the ground that it would /ower prices—which was equiv- 


alent to saying that freely coined silver dollars would be 


more valuable than our present gold dollars.. In the Union 


League Club of Philadelphia there is likewise a split over - 


silver. One hundred members have asked for a meeting 
of the Club to declare against silver, while eighty-three 
members, also conspicuous, have signed a protest against 
such a gathering. But these Philadelphia demonstrations 
were less astonishing than that at the free-coinage Conven- 
tion at New Orleans. This Convention was called against 
the protests of the State as well as the National Adminis. 
tration, yet was attended by 2,500 delegates, including 
many of the best-known business men of New Orleans, 
including the President of the Cotton Exchange. The 
dispatches report that all the leading Exchanges in New 
Orleans are now about equally divided between the friends 
and opponents of free coinage. The bankers are the 
only element in the business community who uniformly 
uphold the gold standard. Outside of -New Orleans the 
French parishes of South Louisiana, and the great sugar- 
planters who control the negro parishes along the Missis~ 
sippi, are still anti-silver, but the English and white 
parishes of North Louisiana are solidly for free comage, 
one Congressional district having voted for that measure 
ten to one when the question was submitted at the Demo~ 
cratic primaries. The New Orleans Convention was 


attended by Populists and Republicans as well as Demo-~ © 


crats, and the representatives of the former party—who are 
in the majority in most of the white parishes—promised 
the Democrats their hearty support if a free-coinage plank 
was incorporated in the Democratic platform. As the 
Republican party in Louisiana—at least the white portion 


of it—is as badly divided on the silver question as the 


Democratic, realignment seems inevitable. 

Judge Goff’s injunction restraining the State officials of 
South Carolina from holding the election of delegates to 
the State Constitutional Convention under the present 
registration law has been vacated by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. The injunction, it will be remembered, was 
issued on the ground that the registration law was plainly 
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passed to abridge the rights of citizens of South Carolina, 


especially negro citizens, in violation of the spirit and let- . 


ter of the Federal Constitution. But the Circuit’Court of 
Appeals finds that there was nothing in the record to show 
that the complainant was a colored man or that those for 
whom he sued were colored persons. “The bill,” says 
Judge Hughes, in his concurring opinion, “ contains no 
allegation that the provisions of the law complained of 
were devised against the complainants on account of their 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
Court of Appeals does not vacate the injunction on this 
technical ground alone. Chief Justice Fuller, in his brief 
statement of the reasons for reversing the decision of the 
Court below, takes the ground that a court of equity can 
issue injunctions only when there is “ a threatened infringe- 
ment of rights of property or civil rights.” ‘ The Court,” 
he says, “has no jurisdiction in matters of a political nature, 
or to interfere with the duties of any department of the Gov- 
ernment, except under special circumstances and when neces- 
sary for the protection of the rights of property, or in matters 
merely criminal or merely informal which do not affect any 
right of property.” The general scope of this important decis- 
ion cannot be discussed so long as merely a brief abstract of 


the opinion of the Court has been given to the public, but 


its effect upon the voting of negroes in South Carolina is 
clear enough. The situation prior to the issuing of Judge 
Goff’s injunction is revived, and the negro vote will have 
scarcely any influence in the selection of delegates to the 
approaching Constitutional Convention. That Convention 
may, and not improbably will, so abridge the suffrage of 
the negroes that such civil rights as are dependent upon 
political rights—the right to similar school privileges, for 
example—may be seriously impaired. It is, however, by 
no means clear that, if this is attempted, other legal remedies 
may not be found. Injunction is not the only remedy for 
public wrongs. 


_ The Illinois Legislature, which adjourned last week, made, 
all in all, a creditable record. The gambling bills which 
threatened to become law were finally defeated, and the 
worst of the monopoly measures failed to pass over the 
Governor’s veto, though parliamentary law was openly 
disregarded, and finally the hands of the clock in the 
House of Representatives were turned back nearly two 
hours to make possible the passage of one of them at the 
‘close of the session. A part of the credit for this satis- 
factory outcome is due to the Chicago “ Times-Herald,” 
‘which sent to the Legislature, a few weeks ago, a lawyer of 
personal and professional standing (Mr. John W. Ela) to 
investigate for the public the character of the bills which 
had private interests back of them. Among the measures 
which made notable this session of the Legislature were 
those providing for the establishment of public kindergar- 
téns for children between four and six years of age, when- 
‘ever aimajority of the voters so declare; appropriating four 
hundred thousand dollars for the State University ; ex- 
‘tending the application of civil service reform principles; 
imposing a tax of one per cent. on all direct inheritances, 
in so far as they exceed $20,000, and a tax ranging from 
two to six per cent. on all collateral inheritances; and, 
finally, ‘the measure introducing the Torrens system of land 
registration, whenever the counties so elect. This last 
bill is perhaps the most important of all, and was only 
carried after a hard fight for it by the Chicago Real 
Estate Exchange. Its principle is that the ownership of 
fand should be as easily and definitely ascertained as the 
ownership of stocks. All that relates to the title of any 
one piece of property is kept in a single place, and the 
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exact ownership of the property at any time can be deter- 
mined almost at a glance. As in Australia, the public im- 
poses a small registration fee and guarantees all titles. | 
The Illinois law provides that the first registration be- 
comes conclusive after a lapse of five years. Thereafter 
the certificate of title given at the transfer is final, and the - 
poorest man with the poorest lawyer—or none at all—can 
buy a small holding as cheaply and securely as the richest | 
man with the best lawyer can buy a large one. 

The Toynbee Society of Philadelphia—an organization 
having for its object the promotion of the interests of 
wage-earners whenever these are in harmony with the inter- 
ests of the general public—has begun its work by the pub- 
lication of an admirable report on the recent clothing- 
makers’ strike. From this report it appears that 2,500 
coat-makers, organized in a labor union, struck for: (1) 
the abolition of piece-work—fifty-seven hours to consti- 
tute a week’s labor; (2) the requirement that all work 
shall be done in the factories; (3) the prohibition of 
overtime ; (4) an advance of fifteen per cent. in wages. 
At the end of a week nearly all the large manufacturers 
granted these demands. In regard to wages, the commit- 
tee found that these had been reduced in some cases 
twenty-five per cent. when dull times set in, and were not 
increased until the strike, despite a considerable revival of 
industry. This, however, was the least important concession. 
The prohibition of overtime, and the requirement that all 
work should be done in factories (having at least five 
machines and fifteen men), mean, if carried out, the sup- 


pression of the thoroughly degrading system of tenement- 


house manufacture, with its alternating overwork and no 
work, and its never alternating bad air, uncleanly surround- 
ings, and defective machinery, to say nothing of wages 


reduced in order to furnish profits for the “ sweaters ” who 


serve as middlemen. All the manufacturers claimed to be 
in favor of the factory system, but, asa rule, declared them- 
selves powerless to introduce it unless their competitors did 
likewise. There was one manufacturer, however, who had all 
his work done in his own factory, and claimed that this sys- 
tem was cheapest if the quality of the work was considered. 
Several of the manufacturers had some of their work done on 
their own premises, and all but one of them admitted that 
good work could not be done in the sweat-shops. At the 
present time expensive machinery has only begun to be 
introduced in the manufacture of clothing, but this com- 
parative absence of machinery is largely due to the fact 
that the labor is performed in the tenement-houses. If | 
better conditions of labor are introduced, better machinery 
and cheaper production are practically sure to follow. The 
organization of the workmen will help to introduce these 
better conditions, and better laws will help; but there is 
also needed a moral feeling among the buying public which © 


- would move people to demand goods made under fair con- 


ditions instead of bargains at whatever cost to the work- 
man. The Secretary of the Toynbee Society well says, 
When one is purchasing an article, it is important to know 
that some one has not been wronged by its manufacture, as 
well as to know that the article has not been stolen. 


No one who knows him will accuse Dr. J. K. McLean, 
the President of the Pacific Theological Seminary, of being 
a wild radical. He would be much more liable to be 
accused of being excessively cautious and conservative. It 
is certain that his temper is judicial, and he himself a man 
not to be carried away by the fascinations of novelty or 
the enthusiasms of the hour. His testimony, therefore, 
contained in a lengthy communication to “ The Kingdom,” 
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will be accepted as a quite conclusive answer to the 
charges of revolution and anarchism preferred by Dr. 
Brown, of San Francisco, against Dr. Herron, lately the 
guest of the Monday (Congregational) Club of that city. 
The extraordinary interest aroused by Dr. Herron’s visit 
might be quite consistent with and even accounted for by 
the novelty or the unwisdom of his utterances; for Boston 
is not the only city on the continent in which are many 
citizens who, like those of AtHens, spend their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new thing. 
But Dr. McLean’s personal witness may safely be accepted 
as an indication of the impression left by Dr. Herron on 
the most cautious and most devout of his auditors, and as 
a demonstration that his utterances as a whole were not of 
an incendiary character, but helpful and inspiring : 

_ “If I may add another word, it would be an expression of the very 
deep impression made by this earnest and consecrated spirit upon 
those of us who were privileged to come nearest and see most of him, 
_ not only in public effort upon the platform, but in the even more 
informing and revealing familiarity of private converse. A man of 
God set on fire by Holy Purpose—such is the impression made upon 
the large inner circle who had best opportunity to see and feel and 
know. : . . To my own mind, at least, the whole burden of his appeal 
has been, Back to Christ, On with Christ. Whatever may be the 
form, economically and sociologically considered, in which God’s will 
shall clothe itself, undoubtedly that Will does include every depart- 
ment and interest of human society; andno man can be a Christian in 
the future who is not bearing himself Christianly toward the State as 
well as the Church, in all lines of material righteousness as well as 
what have been deemed the higher lines of righteousness of the Spirit. 
There is, there can be, but one rightness, and that must express itself 
in all directions under heaven as freely as the sun does in its shining.” 


The “ Voice” publishes an interview with ex-Senator 
Edmunds in favor of the Government establishment of a 
postal telegraph system. “I believe,” says the ex-Sen- 
ator, “that intelligence should be communicated, the same 
as our mails, through the post-offices of the country.” The 
‘Voice’ quotes from a speech made by the Senator in 
1883, in which he says: “Iam in favor of the United 
States building its own postal telegraph and managing it 
in its own way, and leaving the gentlemen who are engaged 
in private pursuits to pursue their operations in their own 
_ way as private pursuits.” The objection that the Govern- 
ment, in competition with the Western Union Telegraph, 
would be liable to reduce the profits and therefore to 
injure the property of the latter, he answers by saying that 
“it falls to the ground, because they (the gentlemen en- 
gaged in the telegraph business) have known the Consti- 
tution of the Government and the public objects that it 
was bound to promote all the time; and that, whenever 
Congress saw fit to enlarge the postal establishment in 
order to facilitate its war and commercial and financial 
operations, to exert the powers that belong to it by the 
Constitution, it must necessarily do so without regard to 
the extent to which it would affect private interests.” 
The readers of The Outlook are familiar with these argu- 
ments, and with the fact that, in our judgment, there is no 
reply to them. . The same reasons which lead the Govern- 
ment to carry on the postal system should lead it also to 
carry on the telegraph system. Whether it is better for 
the Government to build a postal telegraph system, or to 
offer a corresponding sum to the Western Union for its 
plant, is a purely business question. 

The daily papers announce the organization of a League 
of Catholic Unity, of which the Rev. Professor Charles W. 
Shields, of Princeton, is President, and the Rev. Dr. 
William Chauncy Langdon, of Providence, is Secretary 
and temporary Treasurer. The League is the direct out- 
come of the deliberations of some prominent Protestant 
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clergymen, who have been together studying the subject 
of Christian unity for one or two years past. The circular- 
letter of this League accepts the articles of the Lambeth 
Conference as the basis of Christian unity, and urges the 
careful study of them in connection with the authoritative 
standards of the non-Episcopal branches of the Protestant 
communion. Copies of the Constitution of the League 
can be obtained from Dr. William Chauncy Langdon, 
96 South Angell Street, Providence, R. I. Representa- 
tives of three denominations, the Congregational, the 
Episcopal, and the Presbyterian, have signed the circular- 
letter. We shall give next week this circular-letter more 
fully, and our editorial comment upon it. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, District Judge Spurrier has 
rendered a decision against the saloon-keepers to the effect 
that the validity of the petition of consent from a majority 
of the voters, under which they are doing business, has 
not been legally established. On the contrary, the Judge 
declares that this statement of consent was fraudulent and 
known to be fraudulent by the persons who made and 
devised it. Under this decision the saloons are outlawed 
unless the saloon-keepers can secure a new petition con- 
taining the names of a majority of the voters in the city at 
the last election. This they recognize they cannot do, and 
therefore they will either close their saloons or conduct 
illegal joints. The friends of the liquor-dealers—includ- 
ing, of course, the press correspondents—make much of 
the fact that the decision involves a loss of $72,000 a year 
of public revenue, but do not raise the question how much 
the public must waste on the liquor business to make pos- 
sible $72,000 as its share of the saloon-keepers’ net profits. 


Be 


A Representative American — 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, whose portrait appears on the 
cover of The Outlook this week, and an account of whose 
recent midnight inspections of the police will be found 
in another column, is in every sense of the word a rep- 
resentative American. He is just now a specially notable 
figure because he represents the American citizen of 
position, culture, and means devoting himself to public 
affairs. Mr. Roosevelt is still a young man, having been 
born in this city in 1858. He was graduated at Harvard 
in 1880, and entered public life at once as a Republican 
Assemblyman from this city. His courage, his convictions, 
and his ability were evident at the start, and during the 
session of 1882 he was not only the leader of the Repub- 
lican minority, but was also the leader in all reform move- 
ments before the Legislature. He was re-elected in 1883, 
and to his tact and zeal were largely due the carrying out 
of the State Civil Service Reform’Law and an important 
act for regulating primary elections. The next year, 
while Chairman of the Committee on Cities, he was instru- 
mental in abolishing the fees of the County Clerk and 
Register and substituting salaries, in abolishing various 
abuses in the offices of the Sheriff apd the Surrogate, and 
in securing the adoption of other reform measures of im- 
portance. In 1884 he headed the New York delegation to 
the National Convention of the Republican party, and 
two years later he was the Republican candidate for Mayor 
in this city. His services as a member of the Civil 
Service Board at Washington are still fresh in the 
memory of the public. His retirement from that 
Board has opened a new and picturesque field for his 
activity, by making possible his appointment as the head 
of the New York Police Commission. In this position. 
Mr. Roosevelt has developed an energy, an independence, 
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and a zeal for reform which, in the light of recent years, 
seems almost incredible. He is not only giving his whole 
time to the business of the Commission, but he is dealing 
with it in the most serious fashion, and is holding all the 
men under it to the most exact performance of their duties. 
The police officers have been amazed by his zeal and the 
freshness of his methods. It is a long time since a New 
York policeman has been brought in contact with a gentle- 
man so intent upon doing his work and making others do 
theirs. Mr. Roosevelt stands for honest and efficient 
administration. He is the born enemy of the machine and 
the spoilsmen, and his character and ability make him their 
very dangerous opponent. He is also a writer, with a 
fresh and vigorous style. His “ History of the Naval 
War of 1812,” his lives of Benton and Morris, his ‘“ Win- 
ning of the West,” and his books descriptive of hunting 
and ranch life, have been very widely read. He is inter- 
ested in many public activities, and he is altogether a 
fine representative of the best type of the contemporary 


American. 
Social Settlements 


On another page will be found an article concerning the 
College Settlements of this country by Mr. Percy Alden, 
the founder of Mansfield House, the most successful Social 
Settlement in England. Mr. Alden rightly lays stress on 
the neighborhood idea as the basis of Settlement work. 
The object of the Settlement is to lessen the separation 
of classes, which is intellectually and morally the worst 
feature of modern city life. Not only are the rich living 
further and further from the poor, but the educated, even 
the teachers and preachers, have been living further and 
further from the uneducated. The Settlement work in 
this country was begun in 1886 by Dr. Stanton Ceit, who 
is now the head of the Ethical Society of London. Dr. 
Coit, having been graduated at Amherst College, and hav- 
ing taken the degree of Ph.D. at one of the German univer- 
sities, determined to put his philosophical and theoretical 
studies of sociology to a practical test. With this end in 
view, he decided to live in a tenement-house of one of the 
worst districts of New York while carrying on his profes- 
sion as teacher in another part of the city. He selected 
two rooms in Forsyth Street—apartments which ordina- 
rily constituted the home of a large family. When he gave 
the address to the carter who was to remove his library 
from the up-town house in which he had been living to 
these new quarters, the man could hardly believe his ears. 
** Why,” he exclaimed, “‘ you’re not going to live in Forsyth 
Street!” ‘ Yes,” said Dr. Coit, who, it may be added, is 
a man of unusual elegance of appearance and manner. 
** But that is in the Tenth Ward,” said the carter. “ I know 
it,” replied Dr. Coit. ‘ But the Tenth Ward is so bad I 
had to move out of it myself,” persisted the carter. Not- 
withstanding this warning, Dr. Coit carried out his inten- 
tion, and, living in Forsyth Street as quietly and unobtru- 
sively as he would haye lived in an apartment on Fifth 
Avenue, without any manifestations of a spirit of patron- 
age or charity—simply exercising the neighborly instincts 
‘of a gentleman—he soon began to exert an influence which 
has in jess than ten years developed into the enlarged 
and growing Social Settlement work of New York. Three 
years after Dr. Coit’s experiment was begun, the work was 
simultaneously taken up by two groups of young women 
an New York and Chicago. The Chicago group estab- 
lished Hull House ; the New York group, the College Set- 
tlement of Rivington Street. The first head of the Riving- 
ton Street Settlement was a graduate of Smith College ; the 
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head of Hull House is a graduate of an Illinois’ college ; 
and many of their associates have been college-bred girls. 
Yet the effect of their work in broadening the intellect- 
ual life of their new neighborhoods has been, if anything, 
less marked than its effect in broadening and quickening 
the intellectual life of the workers themselves and of the 
college young women who have interested themselves in 
the work. Beginning with New York and Chicago, the 
Settlement work has since extended to other centers, and 
its spirit has strongly influenced the work of churches and 
other teachers throughout the country. To the credit of 
the American Social Settlements it must be said that not 
one of them has yet been tinctured by the feeling of caste 
which emphasizes class distinctions, and which has been so 
fatal to some of the English Settlements, bringing upon 
them the hostility of the most of 


ing people. 


What is Bimetallism? 


It is not the same as the free coinage of silver. The 
free coinage of silver may lead to bimetallism ; some think 
it will. It may retard bimetallism ; in the present finan- 
cial condition, that is our opinion. But, whether it would 
promote or retard bimetallism, it is not bimetallism. 

It is not the same as the circulation of a limited amount 
of silver at par with gold. This assumes that gold is the 
standard of values, and permits so much silver to be used 
and for such purposes as will make its value conform to 
the standard. About four hundred million dollars in sil- 
ver and silver certificates, irredeemable in gold, are now 
in circulation in this country, and they are at par with 
gold; this is an approach to pamamcare but it is not 
bimetallism. 

Bimetallism is the use of the two metals, gold as silver, as 
equally the standard of values. Bimetallism gives, not a 
single, but a double or alternating, standard. This may © 
need a little explanation. | 

In order to exchange the products of our industry with 
one another, we must have some “ medium of exchange.” 
The bootmaker in Lynn cannot give a pair of boots to the 
farmer in Illinois for his wheat; nor can he eat his own 
boots. The community, therefore, has to agree on some- 
thing which the farmer will take for his wheat and the boot- 
maker will take for his boots. This something is money. 
It may be either gold, silver, or paper. It might be some- 
thing else, like beads or wampum; but gold, silver, and — 
paper are the only kinds of money which modern civiliza- 
tion recognizes. 

But we must have, not only a “ medium of exchange, sg 
but also a “ standard of values.” When a farmer agrees 
to pay a dollar a day to a farm laborer in: haying-time, 
there must be some common agreement in the community 
as to what a dollar means. The monometallist says it must 
always mean 23.2 grains of pure gold or an equivalent. 
The bimetallist says it must mean e/ther 23.2 grains of 
pure gold or 371% grains of pure silver or an equivalent. 
Bimetallism gives the debtor an option to pay his debts in 
either one of the two metals at a ratio before agreed upon. 
If the next Congress were simply to pass a law making 
gold and silver, at a fixed ratio, legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, it would establish legal bimetallism. 

Many monometallists contend that bimetallism is im- 
possible ; that one of the metals will always be easier to 
get than the other; that the debtor will always choose to 
pay his debts in this metal; and therefore, whatever the 
law may say, there will, in fact, be one standard of values. 
The bimetallist contends that a general agreement among 
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the commercial nations of the earth to receive either gold 
or silver at a ratio agreed upon, in payment for all debts, 
public and private, would of itself keep the ratio between 
the two metals unchanged, and the fact that a scarcity of 
one metal at any one time could always be compensated for 
by a supply of the other would keep the standard of value 
from great and sudden fluctuations. The bimetallist is a 
bimetallist because he believes in sound and honest money ; 
he believes that a double standard is both sounder and 
more honest than a single standard. 7 

There are two and only two questions-directly involved 
in the general problem of bimetallism. First: is bimet- 
allism possible? That is, are there any conditions under 
which a double standard can be maintained? Second: is 
it desirable? That is, will the two metals constitute a more 
equable and unchanging and therefore a more honest 
‘standard of values than either one standard alone ? 

We answer both these questions in the affirmative. But 
our object in this article is not to argue the question, but 
only to define, clearly, its terms. 3 


Pertinent Questions 

The Rev. Dr. Donald is sustaining the traditions of the 
pulpit of Trinity Church, Boston, for catholicity of thought 
and courage of utterance. On Whitsunday, in a sermon 
on Christian Unity, he expressed the thought of a great 
many devout and loyal Episcopalians when he asked why 
the Episcopal Church should be ready to affiliate with the 
remote Greek Church, of whose spirit and work so little is 
known. in this- country, while it refuses affiliation with 
American Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Method- 
‘ists. Why should the Old Catholics receive a recognition 
and sympathy withheld from Protestant bodies? Why 
should Pére Hyacinthe be received with open arms while 
fellowship is refused to millions of American Baptists? The 
Greek Church probably never gave the Episcopal Church 
in this country a single priest. The Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, and Methodist Churches have given the 
Episcopal Church bishops and clergy by the hundred. 
The religious and intellectual life of this country is largely 
identified with the history of Congregationalism and Pres- 
byterianism, and is largely in Congregational and Presby- 
terian hands, and yet these Churches are held at a distance, 
while the Roman Church, not freed from the paganism 
of the Middle Ages, and the Greek Church, remote, inacces- 
sible, and indifferent, are recognized as Christian brethren. 

What gives this state of things more significance is the 
fact that neither the Roman nor the Greek Church acknowl- 
edges the validity of the orders in the Anglican or American 
Churches, and that they refuse all affiliation. In other 
words, the Episcopal Church of to-day, as represented by 
many of its leaders, stands aloof from the millions of Ameri- 
can Christians who have made the history of the country, 
_ founded and controlled its colleges, created its literature 
and largely shaped its development, and who are in warm 
sympathy with the Episcopal Church, while it holds out 
its hands to two Churches which will have nothing to do 
with it, which scorn its claims, and are themselves vitiated, 
in one form or another, with paganism. This is a very 
singular situation. The other Christian Churches do not 
_ ask the Episcopal Church to give up its distinctive doctrines 
_or to compromise its convictions ; they simply ask Chris- 
tian fellowship. And there are a great many Episcopalians 
who feel, as all non-Episcopalians feel, that the Church 
would bea great deal stronger if it would cordially affiliate 
with other Protestant bodies. It is not a sign of strength 
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to hold one’s self aloof from those with whom one differs ; 
it is a sign of weakness. Those Churchmen who believe 
most profoundly in their Church and in its mission are not 
afraid of fellowshiping with other Christian Churches. They 
have too much faith in the genius and order of the Church 
to fear the influence of more immediate and neighborly rela- 
tions. The Episcopal Church has already made great 
gains in this country. Its gains would be enormously 
increased if it would put out the right hand of fellowship 
to its fellow-Christians instead of holding out that hand to 


‘remote and antagonistic Churches which refuse to take it; 
and, what is more important, it would greatly promote 


Christian unity and strengthen in every way organized 
Christianity in its battle against worldliness and unbelief. 


A Standard of Measurement 


In these early summer days, when graduates are pouring 
out in such a host from colleges and high schools, it is 
well to emphasize the difference between instruction and 
education, because instruction, while essential to education, 
becomes, if identified with it, a limiting and misleading 
word. There may be differences of opinion about the 
value of specific forms of instruction; there can be no 
difference of opinion about the supreme importance of edu- 
cation. The educational question is always the funda- 
mental question in every generation, because the essential 
life of a generation is shaped by“its educational ideals and 
conceptions. If these are generous, high, and vital, the 
age may have many faults, but it will have faith, force, and 
originality. If, on the other hand, educational ideals and 
methods are mechanical and superficial, the men and 
women who are bred under these ideals will partake of 
their quality. The chief value of the experiences of life 
is to be found in their reflex action upon character—that 
is, in their educational quality; and the highest success in 
dealing with one’s experience is determined by one’s ability 
to get the education which experience offers. We can 
afford to be poor, but we cannot afford a cheap education. 

“You will do the greatest service to the State,” says Epic- 
tetus, “if you shall raise, not the roofs of the houses, but 
the souls of the citizens: for it is better that great souls 
should dwell in small houses rather than for mean slaves 
to lurk in great houses.” These words have: spécial sig- 
nificance to-day; for this is the day of the greatest houses, 
so far as mass of material and dimension are concerned, 


that have ever been builded by human hands. Men are 


to-day measuring themselves against more colossal material 


-achievements than ever before in the history of the world. 


One cannot help wondering sometimes whether the souls 
of the builders of these colossal business structures are 
not to be dwarfed by the mere mass of the gigantic houses 
which they have made. Men must have nobler spirits and 
larger aims if they are to deal successfully with the tre- 
mendous material growth on all sides; and the supreme 
value of education lies in the standard of measurement 
which it furnishes and in the sense of right relation which 
it establishes between the spiritual and the material. A 
thoroughly educated people, in the large and vital sense, 
never confuse highness with greatness, and always under- 
stand that one great human soul is worth a whole city of 
gigantic warehouses. If we have to choose, let us have 
great souls and small houses rather than great houses and 
small souls. If our education is sound and deep, that 


choice will never be presented to us, for we shall never be 
confused by the superficial massiveness of any form of 
material growth. 
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Deans in Women’s Colleges — 
| By Lida R. McCabe 


time-honored university digni- 

«1 tary, the Dean, has now a habitation 
and a name in several of our women’s 
colleges. Bryn Mawr was the first 
to create the position and assume 
the title. The Chicago University 


partment—one the head of the Col- 
legiate, the other in charge of the 
Academic. This year Radcliffe and 
Barnard add deans to their faculty. The true signif- 
cance of the term and the duties it implies are difficult to 
define. Both have suffered many vicissitudes since me- 
dizval times. Educational terms in the United States are 
in a very chaotic state. The position of dean in one col- 
lege is by no means identical with that in another. 

In English colleges the dean presides in chapel, looks 
after the moral and religious welfare of the scholars, and 
is charged with the preservation of discipline. The office 
is commonly united with one of the tutorships. The office 
of dean of a college or school is evidently a mere adaptation 
of that of dean of a monastery, and as such dates from 


far earlier times than that of dean of a faculty, although | 


the faculty long preceded the college. 

The position, defined as master of studies and discipli- 
narian, has existed in convents in all ages, as it does to- 
day, as well as at Newnham and Girton. Despite the fact 
that the latter rest in the shadow of Cambridge and Oxford, 
however, the title dean has no place in their faculty. It 
remained for the New World to revive the letter and the 
Spirit. . 

a> the person of the Dean of Bryn Mawr the ancient 
title could scarcely grace more brilliant endowment. - Rich 
in degrees conferred by Cornell University, Johns Hopkins, 
Leipsic, Zurich, the Sorbonne, and the College of France, 
Miss M. Cary Thomas has been identified with Bryn Mawr 
since its foundation in 1884. An active factor in its 
organization, she is largely responsible for the “ system of 
major and minor electives in fixed combination,’’ borrowed 
from Johns Hopkins University. As Dean of the Faculty 
-—comprising some thirty-five professors—she not only 
advises and arranges courses of studies, but has much to 
do with the granting of degrees. She also holds the chair 
of Professor of English. As for the social side of college 
life, the Dean is the guide, companion, friend, of every 
student. Her advice is sought in everything pertaining to 
discipline. 

As Dean, Miss Thomas’s name heads the Faculty list. 
She has always been recognized as the motor power of 
beautiful Bryn Mawr, which distills in method and environ- 
ment more of the spirit of English universities than any of our 
colleges, not excepting Radcliffe. Aside from certain execu- 
tive duties and financial responsibilities, Miss Thomas has 
been virtually President as well as Dean. Upon the retire- 
ment of President James E. Rhoades, Miss Thomas was 
elevated to that distinguished position. At present she 


combines the duties of President, Dean, and Professor. | 


Much of the mechanical work of the deanship is shared by 
four secretaries. 

Less onerous has been the deanship of the University 
_ Colleges of Chicago. The Dean, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, resides but six weeks of the scholastic year at the 
University. Her duty lies chiefly in advising and directing 
students in the choice of electives. Attractive personality 
and long and varied experience attained as former President 
of Welles'ey College enable Mrs. Palmer to lend to the 
deanship a certain éc/a¢ that is not without advantage to 
the University. 

On the other hand, the Dean of the Academic Colleges, 
Miss Marion Talbot, combines more of the varied respon- 
sibilities of the Dean of Bryn Mawr. The duties of Dean 
Talbot are manifold. She not only directs studies, advises, 
signs certificates, attends to executive and mechanical 


has two deans in its Woman’s De- 


sent the College at all public 


affairs, but is Assistant Professor in the department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, giving lectures on the “ Sani- 
tary Aspects of Water, Food, and Clothing,” with person- 
ally conducted expeditions in the tenement districts of 
Chicago and vicinity. As Dean, Miss Talbot. is also 
head of Kelly Hall, one of the largest of the University 
Houses. This also entails much executive as well as 
detail work, for to the Dean comes the student in search 


of a room and the myriad essentials to corporal well- 
being. Miss Talbot is a young woman, with an energy 


of purpose and a precision of action almost phenomenal. 
She is a Boston girl, a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Miss Talbot is one of Mrs. 
Ellen Richards’s most brilliant followers in the effort to 
revolutionize modern housekeeping by familiarizing women | 
with nature’s laws. She created the department of Do- 
mestic Science at Wellesley College. Her unique work at 
that institution secured her the Assistant Professorship at- 
the University of Chicago. Besides her exacting profes- 
sional work, Miss Talbot is the able Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz, which owes its origin to Miss. 
Talbot’s mother. The lat- 
ter, although a non-collegiate 
_ ‘woman, conceived as early as 
'. 1882 the feasibility of unit- 
ing the alumnz of different 
institutions for practical edu- 
cational work. 

In discarding the title 


<M GE “ Annex ” and assuming that 

of Radcliffe College, the 

Society for-the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women, to 


which the Annex owes §its. 
origin, felt it incumbent to— 
create the office of Dean. 
To this position was called: 
Miss Agnes Irwin, of Philadelphia, who assumed the 
duties at the opening of this collegiate year. What course 
the deanship at Radcliffe will take is left for time to- 
mature. It will necessarily be more limited than the dean- 


Miss M. Cary Thomas, 
President of Bryn Mawr. 


ship at Bryn Mawr or at Chicago University, owing to 


the dependent basis upon which Radcliffe is constructed. 
Collegiate work at Radcliffe is managed entirely by the 
members of the Faculty of Harvard College, who are also 
members of Radcliffe’s Academic Board. 

The Corporation of Harvard College, being Radcliffe’s. 
‘Board of Visitors,” and responsible for the degrees it 
confers, must have direct means of information in regard to. 


_all details of the work. The deanship, it would seem, is 


thus cut off from control or direction of studies. The 


care of the young women, formerly in the hands of the 


seven ladies known as the “ Associates,” of whom Mrs. 
Agassiz, as President, and Mrs, Arthur Gilman, as Chair- 
man of the Students’ Committee, were most often consulted, 
will hereafter fall to Dean Irwin. : 

To this will be added general duties. 
iting the position too much 
to say that the Dean will 
have the “social side” of 
the work, but that is all, per- 
haps, that can be definitely 
said at present. In all prob- 
ability, the Dean will repre- 


It would be lim- 


functions. 

Dean Irwin has the dis- 
tinction of not being a col- 
lege-bred woman, in the 
sense of having taken de- 
grees. For many years she 
has been the head of a well- 
known private school at 


Miss Emily James Smith, 
Dean of Barnard. 
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Philadelphia, She is re- 
puted a woman of wide learn- 
ing, being proficient in sev- 
eral languages and no mean 
scholarin Anglo-Saxon. Miss 
Irwin is a woman in the 
middle years. She is large 
and robust, with a strong, 
clean-cut face, bright com- 
_plexion, and silver hair. Her 
' father was Minister to Den- 
mark, and in Benjamin 
Franklin Dean Irwin had a 
great-grandfather. 
Certainly not to seniority 
of years does Miss Emily 
James Smith owe her appointment to the deanship of 
Barnard College. A vivacious young woman, Miss Smith 
brings to the office all the viger of intellect, the gay 
‘spontaneity, inseparable from so young an_ institution 
as New York’s promising college. As Dean she is Chair- 
man of the Faculty—representing seventeen professors, all 
of whom are men except one—which act in unison with 
the Faculty of Columbia College. Miss Smith’s duties 
at present are largely executive, including much that be- 
longs properly to a secretary. It is possible that she may 
teach, as well as direct the students in the choice of elect- 
ives. ‘The social side of Barnard has scarcely assumed yet 
distinctive form. In public functions the Dean will rep- 
resent the College, formally presenting to the authorities 
at Columbia Barnard’s successful candidates for degrees. 
Barnard’s Dean is not yet thirty, She distinguished her- 
self at Harvard Annex, and graduated from Bryn Mawr 
with the degree of A.B. Subsequently she studied Greek 
a year at Girton College. She held a fellowship in Greek 
at the University of Chicago, which conferred upon her 
last June the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. For two 
years she was Professor of Greek at Packer Institute, 
Brooklyn. Miss Smith is a native of Canandaigua, N. Le 
where her father is a well-known judge. __—y 
In Miss Helen Fairchild Smith, Wells College has a 
Dean of varied and commanding gifts. Like Miss Irwin, 
of Radcliffe, she comes of a long line of patriotic 
ancestors, some of whom are distinguished in American 
history. Miss Smith is. the daughter of Dr. Augustus 
Smith, a famous mathematician in his who 
successively the positions. 
of Professor of Mathematics 
and President of Wesleyan 
University, at Middletown, 
Conn., and later the chair of 
Mathematics in the United 
States Naval Academy, where 
he died. Toa nature richly 
dowered by birth Miss Smith | 
has added*many years of /~ 
study, but she is not, in 
the modern sense, a college- 
bred woman. She began 
her work at Wells as Pro- | 
fessor of English Literature 
as early as 1876, from 
which she resigned in 1890 
to become College Dean, As her own education has 
been the result of thought rather than tradition, Miss Smith 
brings high courage and refreshing energy to the adminis- 
tration of her office. She is a woman of rare refinement 
and elevation of nature, of distinct social charm, and her 
personal influence has been one of the truest educational 
opportunities offered at Wells College. 


God is a tranquil Being, and abides in a tranquil eternity. So 
must thy spirit become a tranquil and clear little pool, wherein 
the serene light of God can be mirrored. Therefore, shun all 


that is disquieting and distracting, both within and without.— 
Tersteegen. 


Miss Agnes Irwin, 
Dean of Radcliffe. 


Miss Helen Fairchild Smith, 
Dean of Wells. 
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Police Commissioner Roosevelt 
By Jacob A. Riis 


Haroun-al-Roosevelt the newspapers have nicknamed 
the President of the New York City Police Board, in good- 
natured banter at his fashion of disciplining his men by 
going about at night to see for himself what they are doing. 
In point of fact, there is much in the methods of the Reform 
Board to suggest the beneficent rule of the mythical Caliph. 
Mayor Strong’s method of solving the most difficult prob- 
lem with which his administration had to deal. points to 
his possessing the faculty that made King William Emperor 
of a united Germany—that of choosing his advisers well, 
which is the very genius of leadership. It would be diffi- 
cult to get four men together better fitted to do the great 
work they have to do than Commissioners Theodore Roose- 
velt, Andrew D. Parker, Avery D. Andrews, and Frederick D. 
Grant. In four short weeks they have succeeded in impress- 
ing their purpose on a demoralized force to an extent 
which the timid citizens who saw the old order of things 
upset with misgivings must have thought incredible. 
Practically, their work is done already. What remains to 
be done is important, but not nearly so much so as the dem- 
onstration to the force, and to the citizens, that the thing was 


possible, that in the struggle between moral force and 


political “pull” the former win—wmust win, however 
uneven the apparent odds. 

This was the issue from the first, and to the demonstra- 
tion of it the new Board promptly directed its efforts. It 
found a force, misnamed the Finest, stricken through and 
through with the dry-rot of politics: The blackmail, bru- 
tality, shirking, and all the rest were mere symptoms of 
the general disorder. The very first act of the Board, 
viz., to extend civil service rule to the appointments still 
left open in the department, was at once an answer and a 


‘challenge to the politicians who swarmed in Mulberry 


Street, confident of being able to “ make a line” on the 
new men and the new order of things. This effort they 
have not abandoned in the face of many discouragements. 
‘‘ The light shineth in darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not.” It is in the nature of Tammany politics 
that it should not appreciate the quality of moral force. 
They have nothing in common. 

“You will yield too. You are but human,” said the 
oldest and wariest of the politicians, as he left Mulberry 
Street,a beaten man. Mr. Roosevelt’s answer was to send 
to the Board his proposition, which it promptly adopted, to 
close the last avenue of the politician to police patronage. 

‘‘ We want the civil service law applied to appointments 
here,” he said, in explanation, “ not because it is the ideal 
way, but because it is the only way you can knock the 
politicians out, and you have to do that to get anywhere.” 

The speech sufficiently describes Mr. Roosevelt. It is in 
keeping with all that has ever been known of him as a public 
man, Force and courage are his conspicuous characteriStics. 
To the suggestion that the retirement of the old heads 
of the force might invite ruffianism and disorder, he re- 
sponded curtly, ‘“‘ There shall be order;’’ and there has 
been order. In the Board his restless energy is admirably 
supplemented by the cool head of Mr. Parker—who with 
the training of the lawyer combines a keen intelligence and 
a breadth of view which make the two men, in everything 
so different, approach their task by different paths yet in 
the same spirit—and by the untiring zeal and labors of 
Major Andrews, the Treasurer, and Colonel Grant. Both of 
these latter officials possess the genius for and the patience 
with details, without which effectual reform of so great a 
body as the police force would be impossible. Already 
Colonel Grant’s overhauling of the department’s supply 
accounts has disclosed some of the numerous small leaks 
through which the city’s revenues were wasted under a cor- 
rupt régime, and has succeeded in stopping them. -‘ 

That the Board has no cut-and-dried theories of police 
management, so far from being the hindrance to it which 
its early critics suggested, has proved instead its strongest 
point. It had no traditions to breakfrom. ‘We have no 
patent cure-all for the department,” said Mr. Roosevelt, 
speaking for hiscolleagues. ‘ Some things are plain. We 
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want honesty, plain, common honesty, in the force, and 
politics out of it. For the rest, we are willing to fit our 
theories to the facts as we make them out.” Already, in 
pursual of this plan, drunkards have been made to under- 
stand that the police force is no place for them; party 
managers, that the day of the ignorant, bullying election 
officer is past. Promotions are made on probation, not 
for “influence.” Policemen have been made to resign 
membership in political clubs. Reward follows as swiftly 
upon the brave act as punishment on misconduct. The 
clubber knows that he runs the certain risk of prompt dis- 
missal. And this is the work of one short month. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s four de force, as it has been wittily 
called, had its amusing side, but its purpose was. not to 
amuse. With the practical common sense of the man, he 
chose for his night patrol through the streets the small 
hours in the morning, when the demand for a policeman, if 
it arises at all, is most urgent, and when the temptation 
to shirk is also the greatest. As a matter of fact, the 
way in which posts were patrolled at that hour had long 
been a scandal. Mr. Roosevelt’s trip demonstrated how 
empty was the boast of superior excellence on which the 
retired chiefs had been trading. ‘The demoralization was 
complete. Two policemen in a dozen were attending to 
_ business. The rest were loafing, or were not found at all 
until the President’s message summoned them to headquar- 
~ ters later in the morning to hear what he thought of them. 
New York’s streets have been better policed every hour since. 

One great stumbling-block was left in the way of police 
reform by the failure of the reorganization bill. The 
Board cannot dismiss a subordinate of whose inefficiency 
or dishonesty it may be convinced without being able to 
obtain the legal proof. This power must yet be given it 
before it can complete its work. Meanwhile its demon- 
stration that ‘pull ” has lost its power altogether in the 
department must rank with Colonel Waring’s declared 
purpose to “put a man, not a voter, behind every broom”’ 
as among the epoch-making policies, few in number, of 
American municipal administration. 


The Social and College Settlements 


of America’ 


Their Relation to Municipal Reform 
By Percy Alden 


In a note-book of thoughts and reflections which dates 
from his earliest years, Cavour has written this maxim: 
“‘In whatever country of the world, in whatever social 
condition, thou art placed, it is with the oppressed that 
thou must live, for one half of ideas and feelings are lack- 
ing in those who live only with the great and the happy.”’ 
Having now for the second time visited all the principal 

~Séttlements in America, I can bear witness that it is the 
spirit of this maxim that the Settlement workers have 
caught. The opportunity of visiting these institutions after 
an interval of two years enables me to judge with a fair 
degree of accuracy what is the advance which has been 
made, and I venture to say that the Settlement has now 
reached a stage which is beyond that of mere experiment. 
It is not difficult to discern a growth of new interest in all 
social matters, and the spirit of municipal reform is in the 
air. I do not pretend to speak with authority upon the 
subject, but it seems to me altogether beyond doubt that 
the conditions which attach to the poor in East London are 
beginning to have their counterpart in the great crowded 
city centers of this country. The struggle in the prin- 
cipal towns, like New York and Chicago, seems to me to be 
almost as keen as that which we are confronting in London. 
The problem is rendered all the more complex in the United 
States by the racial question, and the differences in polli- 
tics and religion resulting therefrom. We in England 
have a good many problems to face, but nothing, as it 
seems to me, approaching this in magnitude. 


"101 Our readers will poy mong Mr. Alden’s article on English University Settle- 
ments in our issue for June 1 
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Perhaps, by reason of this want of coliéslon and lack of 


‘the sense of citizenship, the Settlement has really discharged 


its most important function when, in any given center of 
this nature, it has created the neighborhood ‘spirit, becom- 
ing a nucleus around which men, women, and children of 
different nationalities may gather and learn the meaning of 
citizenship. Out of the neighborhood feeling will grow 
the social consciousness, and slowly but surely the Settle- 
ment will become the voice through which the civic con- 
science makes itself heard. The two points, ‘then, that 
have impressed themselves upon my mind in respect to 
the Settlement movement in America are these : first, the 
importance of the neighborhood idea, which, owing to the 
extraordinary conditions of life in the American cities, 
becomes absolutely essential; and, second, the need for 
municipal reform on non-political lines. With regard to 
the first article in my Settlement creed it might seem 
unnecessary to some people to say anything, but the feel- 
ing runs so strongly in favor of organizations and institu- 
tions with cut-and-dried programmes that I cannot help 
feeling the danger there is of missing altogether the ideal 
for which we stand. Some at least, however, of the exist- 
ing Settlements have succeeded in keeping the neighbor- 
hood and brotherly spirit as the very essence of their work, 
and the result has been all that could be desired. I was 
struck with this in visiting Hull House in Chicago, although, 
owing to the way in which their work is centralized, it 
creates a stronger impression than would otherwise be the 
case. From morning to night, in and out of the doors of 
Hull House there is an ebbing and flowing tide of people 
from the neighborhood who regard the Settlement as 
almost a second home, and the most delightful spirit of 
comradeship seems to exist among them. A necessary 
corollary of this spirit is the interest taken in the condi- 
tions which surround the lives of the people, and, generally 
speaking, in the whole of the labor question. A well- 
known social reformer once said to me: “If any great 
reform ever comes in Chicago, Hull House will be the 
center of the movement.” | 
The first essential of good municipal work is a thorough 
knowledge of the ward in which the Settlement is situated. 
Sociological investigation should be carried on side by side 
with the efforts that are made to uplift the people, so that, 
the evils from which they suffer being understood, the most 


effective remedies may be applied. Hull House, Chicago, 


and Andover House, Boston, have. both done good work 
in this direction. The Chicago Settlement, especially, has 
just published “‘ Hull House ,Maps and Papers,” a book 
which will compare favorably with Charles Booth’s work 
on London for particularity and detai', although, of course, 
the scope and area are much more restricted. 

The fact that the nationality map of the Hull House 
district indicates nineteen different nationalities is quite 
sufficient to convince the unprejudiced mind that there is 
a far more difficult problem confronting the American cities 
than that which confronts us in England. We in East 
London find the crux of the whole situation to be the 
unmanageable size of the poverty-stricken districts. In 
Canning Town the endeavor to assimilate, in a neighbor- 
hood that has not yet reached “saturation point,” the 
constantly increasing stream of immigrants—the ebbing 
tide of old East London and the flowing tide of agricul- 
tural Essex and the provinces—taxes all our powers to the 
utmost ; but Chicago, New York, and Boston have a greater 
task set before them, which, but for the influence of the 
public schools, might fill the bravest heart with despair. 
While in a little restaurant in New York I overheard a Ger- 
man mother exhorting her son to put his books away and to 
retire for the night. ‘ Don’t speak to me in German,” he 
answered ; ‘I’m an American boy.” Unfilial and unpatri- 
otic as that answer may have seemed to the mother, it is 
valuable as showing that the public school is slowly but 
surely doing the work of assimilation ; and, from what I 
have seen, I think I may add that it is wisely and judi- 
ciously backed up by Settlement influences. 

To turn to public work generally, almost the last news 
that I heard in Chicago was that Miss Jane Addams, of 
Hull House, Mr. Hegner, of Chicago Commons, and Mr. 
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Clifford Barnes, had all three been appointed by the Mayor 
Garbage Inspectors for their respective wards. Here 
again Hull House led the way, the policy of Miss Jane 
Addams, who had tried but failed to obtain the contract, 
being, in her own words, “ If I can’t clean the ward myself, 
I will make others keep it clean.” It may not seem a very 
important step to have taken, especially to the good folk who 
think that men and women are disembodied spirits, but to 
my mind it is a most important advance on all former posi- 
tions. It implies, among other things, that the Settlement 
worker is now definitely pledged to the work of municipal 
reform, not merely from the outside, but from within—a much 
more drastic method of procedure. I have not the slightest 
doubt for the future of the Settlement working on these 
lines, and I venture to prophesy that it is only a matter of 
time before all the Settlements worthy of the name will 
have representatives holding official positions on the vari- 
ous local and public bodies of their cities. The object 
of the Settlement, as the last Andover House report rightly 
says, “is not to set up another competing institution, either 
religious, educational, or philanthropic, but to send a 
stronger and deeper personal influence into all sorts of works 
in its district that are making for the material and moral 
progress of the people.” Now, the oldest and most wide- 
reaching institutions are the publicly elected bodies, 
which must, therefore, be the next point of attack. It was 
by bringing pressure and influence to bear upon the City 
Council that Hull House obtained what was probably the 
first free public bath in America, an appropriation of 
$12,000 being made for this purpose in the Nineteenth Ward. 
Another illustration of the same principle is the branch of 
the Chicago Public Libraries at Hull House, maintained by 
the Board, with two librarians, and supplied with English 
and foreign magazines and papers, as well as books. 
Hull House stands well with the labor organizations 
because it has consistently applied the principles it has 
professed, and has given support to every judicious attempt 
on the part of the workers to better their position. The 
- women have received assistance in their efforts to organize 
themselves into unions, and as a result a new spirit favor- 
ing concerted action on the part of all the workers has been 
developed. This finally resulted in the factory inspection 
law passed by the Legislature of Illinois during the spring 
of 1893. The resident who practically initiated the meas- 
ure and drew up the bill was, after the passage of the law, 
appointed Inspector of Factories in the State of Illinois. 
The need for some such public policy is seen on paying a 
visit to the sweat-shop$ ‘which are found in great numbers 
around Hull House. It is unfortunate that one clause of 
this bill referred to, limi#ing women’s labor to eight hours 
per day, should have been declared unconstitutional; it 
seems to point to the necessity of modifying such a Con- 
stitution. Chicago Commons, at the head of which is Pro- 
fessor Graham Taylor as Warden, is too young to allow of 
much development in this direction at present, but it is not 
difficult to foretell from what has already been done that it 
_is upon these lines that the work will proceed; and, fortu- 
nately, Professor Taylor is in every way a man well fitted 
to give such a movement wise and energetic guidance. 
Already a start has been made in organizing a sound 
municipal spirit in the ward, and the last election showed 
how near they came to being successful in their endeavor. 
_ The Settlement in connection with Chicago University has 
an unequaled field for its operations among the thousands 
of English-speaking stock-yard men, who are all broken 
up and disorganized; but the work will be difficult at first, 
and calls loudly for the help of the more progressive spirits 
at the University. Andover House, in the Seventeenth 
Ward, Boston, has the great advantage of being under the 
headship of Mr. Robert Woods, whose experience in 
Settlement work on both sides of the water is unusually 
wide. It operates to a large extent in connection with 
Denison House, over which Miss Helen Dudley presides. 
Both Settlements are engaged in various branches of social 
investigation and public work, and the results are full of 
promise for the future. One of the residents at Andover 
House (Mr. A. F. Sanborn) has made some extremely 
useful studies in the former of these two departments, as 
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the articles under his name in the *“ Forum ” bear witness.- 
The Settlements come into close touch with the American’ 


Federation of Labor, the Associated Charities, the Munici-~ 


pal League, the Better Dwellings Society, the Emergency 
and Hygiene Association, and a large number of similar 


organizations. When I was last in Boston the two houses~ 


were supporting and assisting the Hyde Park gossamer- 

workers in a strike against a large reduction of wages, when” 
the employer had refused to arbitrate in accordance with” 
the wish of the State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation. - 

The University Settlement in Delancey Street, New 
York, has as its chief worker Mr. J. B. Reynolds, who has~ 
during the past year taken an active part asa social and! 
municipal reformer on the Committee of Seventy, being: 
successful in getting in several progressive planks in thw 
election platform. At the request of the cloakmakers, he 
endeavored, during last winter, to secure arbitration in the 
strike which lasted from October to February, and affected 
directly or indirectly some ten thousand men and women. Out 
of this strike sprang relief works, of which Mr. Reynolds had 
charge, affording work to some five hundred men, very few of 
whom were on the lists of the various charities. Much of 
the work of actual relief was done by the Rivington Street 
Settlement, which has co-operated with the University Set 
tlement in all public movements and has the same munici- 
pal policy. Mr. Reynolds has lately been appointed one 
of the school trustees by the central Board of Education, 
this office implying the supervision of the schools in the 
ward as well as the appointing of teachers. Miss Wool- 
folk, of the College Settlement, has been appointed School 
Inspector. 

A Settlement that has taken a considerable step in the 
direction of public work is that at St. Mary Street, Phila- 
delphia, the head worker being Miss Katharine B. Davis. 
Owing to its influence, the City Council has begun the work 
of enlarging the “‘ Starr” garden which belongs to the Set- 
tlement. Many of the worst of the surrounding tenements 
have been demolished, and $5,000 has been appropri- 


ated towards the cost of laying out the ground and con- - 


verting it into a pleasant public park. A new development 
is the Branch Free Library which the Free Library of 
Philadelphia has now consented to run entirely at its owm 
expense in a part of the large building which is being 
erected for various purposes in connection with the Settle- 
ment. Two librarians are to be paid by the city, anda 
large stock of books provided. In the same way their 
kindergarten work has been taken over by the Board of 
Education, the teachers being paid by that Board, and one 
of them being a resident. Another resident, Dr. F. L. Van 
Gasken, is a Medical Inspector for the city Board of 
Health—the only woman who has yet been appointed in 
that capacity in America. 

In a canvass made of the Seventh Ward in connection 
with the Civic Club at the last election, the Settlement 
lent its aid; and it is not a little disturbing to the mind of 
an Englishman to find that, ontheauthority of Miss Davis, 
who paid the visit, the Financial Secretary of the Seventh 
Ward Republican Executive Committee was an dkhierate 
colored man, noted for his drinking propensities and living 
in a house of bad reputation. It might be added that the 


‘‘ Judge of Elections” in that division had to come out-of . 


jail to discharge his official duties. 

I have already said enough to show both the need for 
work of this nature and the hopeful prospect which lies 
before the Settlement as it bends itself to this herculean 
task of quickening the movement for municipal. reform and 
guiding civic life and civic institutions into channels of 
righteousness and justice. I am not competent to advise 
Americans as to what it is best and wisest for them.to do 
with a view to assisting the evolution of a better and 
happier social and industrial condition of things, but this 
one word I may be allowed. Stretch yourselves on no 
Procrustes bed of fixed rules and conventional.regulations. 


as to what the Settlement should or should not do, but grow. 


and develop naturally in accordance with your own envi- 
ronment, premising only that the main thing is to obtain 
and conserve right human relations; for where injgstice 
reigns, brotherly love is impossible. 
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Twilight 
By Mary Zahm 


The twilight falls, and slowly fade away 

The barriers that inclose our little earth. 

The silver stars that brighten farthest space 

Make that space infinite, and nearer bring 

God’s perfect peace—His wondrous touch of power, 
And sense of oneness with the Life Divine 

That fills all space with deep, far-reaching love, 
And cradles in its universal arms 

All worlds, all living things, and makes them one. 


A Russian Fire 


; By Isabel F. Hapgood 


Americans abroad are generally struck with surprise and 
awe at the sight of the foreign fire-quelling apparatus. 
After even a single fragmentary view they are consumed 


with a burning wish to see the whole department in action. 


That was the way in which my casual glimpses of the St. 
Petersburg Fire Department on its way to and from fires 
affected me. But for a long time my wish remained un- 
gratified. 

One fine afternoon in spring, when all the world was 
promenading up and down the Névsky Prospékt and the 
‘Bolshaya Morskaya, or driving on the quays, seeing and 
being seen, I sat at home engaged in writing, but glancing 
out of the window from time to time. Suddenly I per- 
ceived that the entire sidewalk on the opposite side of the 
street was crowded with people, all of whom seemed to be 
gazing intently at the house in which we had our lodgings. 
As that side of the street was not the fashionable one, 
I jumped to the conclusion that it was the sign on our 
house which was again accountable, though I had never 
‘ before seen its influence so powerfully exhibited; I had 
frequently noticed peasants pause, cross themselves, and 
make a reverence directly at our house as though it 
were a church. A careful survey of the building from 
over the way had revealed to me nothing which could 
explain their performance, and I had come to the conclu- 
‘sion that they might be in the habit of mistaking the pic- 
‘torial sign of a dealer in military and court hats and fur- 
mishings for the zkéna of a saint. The general effect was 
not wholly unlike at that distance, and I settled it that way 
with myself when our Swiss asserted his inability to make 
any reasonable suggestion. 

But this crowd betokened something of serious interest. 
{ could not see our sidewalk, as we were high up and the 
walls were very thick to look past. I climbed up on the 
window-sill and opened the panes in the double windows, 
which were placed at the top—as though one carried a 
step-ladder about in her pocket! When I thrust my head 
out, the crowd appeared to take an intense and universal 
interest in me, which I immediately decided would have 
been much better bestowed on the adjoining block, over 
which I beheld smoke eddying in heavy wreaths. 

‘*‘ Now I do hope,” I said to myself as I descended to 
the floor from the window, via my writing-table, ‘“‘ that the 
fire-engines will come past here. I believe that I will run 
to the fire, join the people yonder, and take a good look 
at those relics of Noah’s ark. I shall never have a better 
opportunity.” 

I stepped into the vestibule on which our rooms opened. 
There was a strong smell of fire, and the window giving 
upon the courtyard was brown with a dense veil of smoke. 
In a moment there came a rift in the veil, and I saw that 
it was our house which was burning. No wo.uder the pop- 
ulace had taken an interest in my idiotic proceedings ! 
There were two courtyards to that house; the first, on 
which our vestibule window opened, was very large and 
light. From this an archway led into a second courtyard, 


which was much smaller, a mere alley of a place compara-. 


tively, but palatial as compared to courtyards in American 
cities. The part of the house on fire was the central strip 
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between the two courtyards. The military furnisher who 
owned the misleading sign had his apartment there. It 
appeared, later on, that he had gone to the country; no 
one was at home, and the fire, starting in some undiscov- 
erable manner, had got under fine headway in his rooms — 
before it was noticed. Asa display I found it very satis- 
factory, but the prospect seemed rather threatening. In- 
stead of joining the spectators outside, I began to throw 
things into our trunks, wondering the while how those 
trunks were to be got down, and congratulating myself that — 
the stairs, though numerous, were solid blocks of stone. 
After a time, word was sent up to us that we need feel 
no alarm ; the soldiers would rescue us and our luggage 
when the proper moment arrived. In the meantime, the 
police allowed no one to leave the house. This precau- 
tion against theft was backed up by another—a refusal to 
admit any one to the house. As we afterwards learned, a 
military friend of ours, who chanced to be passing, and who 
attempted to enter and cheer or help us, was turned from 
the door. Yeta high-grade uniform can generally walk 
through or over allrules. I accepted the proffered conso- 
lations of soldiery and police as though I were to the 
manner born, and for the next three hours I gyrated like 


‘a very calm pendulum between our trunks, the front win- 


dows, and the vestibule window. But the trunks re- 
ceived such scant attention, in competition with the win- 
dows, that we should have lost most of our possessions 
had it proved necessary to flee. In the courtyard the 
flames shot up merrily through the roof and rapidly gained © 


ground, spreading from the rear to the side buildings, and 


creeping along to our building in front. 

The fire department began to arrive in state. First rode 
a mounted fireman, bearing aloft a pennon. Next came 
the Fire Marshal’s open calash, drawn by a ¢rozka of spir- 
ited horses. The hand-engine on a platform cart, the lad- 
der-truck, and three flattish wooden barrels painted a dark 
slate color, followed. As the Petersburg buildings, with 
rare exceptions, are not over five stories high, the ladders 
are correspondingly unimpressive as a mass. The fire 
laddies, clad in tall boots, brass helmets, and thick frieze 
coats of yellowish drab in hue, of a short, working length, 
belted in, rode on the trucks or on horseback. But the ~ 
horses! They were really the best part of the show; 
splendid great black fellows, every one with coats like satin 
and tails streaming on the ground as they pranced and 


curvetted and put on all those graceful, coquettish airs 


which the slender harness permits. Every horse of them 
had evidently been to dancing-school—they showed the 
haute école to the very hoofs. They could all have danced 
the menuet de la cour at the ©ourt of the King of the 
Houyhnhnms! 

I was informed that permission must be obtained before 


the firemen can operate on a building, as their interven- 


tion always entails the payment of two hundred rubles 
for their services. In the case of a small fire, which the 
inhabitants think they can extinguish themselves, this tax 
is considered superfluous. If this information be correct, 
the delay, which, naturally, seemed long, may have been 
caused by the effort to secure the consent of our landlord. 

Detachment after detachment of the Fire Department 
pranced up, each distinguished by its pennons, differently 
colored and quartered. The whole Department of the 
capital had been called out. The fire was so dangerous 
that it was thought the whole retail business center of the 
town might be destroyed. What sections we did not have 
in sight were stationed behind us, on the parallel street, to 
protect the rear, but could not lend active aid, as there was 
no yard gate from that side. There was one steam fire- 
engine in view, but it did absolutely nothing but puff away 
and seem to boast of what it could accomplish if asked. 
After a while it trotted off. Why it was not used I could 
not discover. There are several other steam fire-engines 


In the town, but I presume the authorities have some 


good reason for preferring the mode of procedure which 
was used on this occasion, and on most occasions, if one 


May judge from the preponderance of the. sort of apparatus 


which I have already described. 
One of the hand-engines was removed from its truck 
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and transported to the courtyard, and, a suitable position 
having been selected, it was planted there. The ladders 
were carried in, with due deliberation, and hoisted against 
one of the side walls. A number of boys—where did boys 
come from in boyless Petersburg, if they did not spring 
from the earth, boy-fashion, as in other lands, when any 
excitement is on hand?—grasped the handles, and, with 
great delight, began to pump, being relieved by detach- 
ments from the miscellaneous throng of spectators, whom 
_ the police seemed not to hinder in the least in their intru- 
sion into the courtyard. And the water? That came 
from one of the gray barrels which had been driven into 
the courtyard. When it was empty, another took its 
place, and it was driven out and replenished from a hydrant 
in the street near at hand. All along the curbstones of 
the streets stand short iron posts. Some of these are 
solid and serve to ward off teams, while every third or 
fourth post is hollow, has an aperture on one side, and 
serves as a hydrant. To these hydrants, in summer, 
lengths of hose are readily attached, protected by looped 
rope, with which the streets are watered by the dvérnzk, or 
yard-porter of each house. (I notice, by the way, that 
this arrangement of rope has. been appreciated, and ap- 
propriated, by patent, as an “‘ American invention.” How- 
ever, there are so many of these “ original”’ inventions (?) 
patented and sworn to as efforts of American talent, after 
being picked up abroad, that they form a complete Hessian 
brigade. The latest accession to their ranks which I 
have happened to notice is my favorite folding corkscrew, 
which I bought in Germany fifteen months before it was 
patented in America, and which was not a perfectly new 
Deutsches Reichpatent even then!) After a while the police 
cleared out the courtyard, and a detachment of big soldiers 
marched in and worked in relays at the engines, looking 
queer enough as they stooped to the little machine where 
it stood flat on the ground. By this time, also, the Prefect 
had arrived ; and if there could be anything more strange 
and fascinating to American eyes than the apparatus and 
the deliberate way in which the evolutions were performed, 
it was the manner in which ¢trict etiquette was observed 
on the street. Every official preserved his equanimity as 
perfectly as though he had been:on grand parade; heels 
were brought together at the precise angle prescribed, caps 
were touched with a degree of precision in the gradations of 
respect which was calculated to initiate the dullest observer 
into the delicate secrets of rank; and this culminated 
when the Prefect arrived. The sight of General Gresser’s 
flat gray lambskin cap—the only one in town—always 
inspired confidence. , We were in the habit of telling our 
Russian friends that if there was one thing which we should 
like extremely to accomplish, it was the theft of the General. 
We wished to take him to America, with a specimen of 
his clean streets, and use them as an object-lesson for our 
officials. ‘“Vot on sam!” (“There he is himself!) we 
said, like the cabman, when he came on the scene. The 
flames had, become very alarming by that time, but we 
immediately excused ourselves from all anxiety for our 
luggage and our persons, and devoted ourselves from that 
moment forth to enjoying the etiquette, the apparatus, 
and the display in general. 

The fire signals are given by day with combinations of 
black balls and black boards; by night, with white lanterns 
and red lanterns. The addition of a red flag by day, a red 
lantern by night, of a red and a white flag by day, a red 
lantern and a green lantern by night, signify, respectively, 
that all the forces of the district where the fire is situated 
are summoned, or that the full force of the city is called 
out. These signals are displayed on the fire-tower of each 
district, which is surrounded by a gallery, where guards 
keep sharp and incessant lookout for conflagrations. The 
fire-tower of our district chanced to be nearly opposite, 
attached to the City Hall. 

Primitive as were the appliances, the firemen did their work 
well. I believe that fires are usually well handled in Rus- 
sian cities, and that where the buildings are not of wood the 
damage is even less than it is with our improved appliances 
and thin walls. On this occasion the firemen walked into 
the flames with the utmost coolness and promptly stopped 
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them. The roof and the upper rooms on three sides of the 
court were damaged by the fire, several on the floor below. 
suffered from water, and a part of our landlady’s domain 
was in the same predicament. But the walls were not 
injured. Russian walls are made three feet or more in 
thickness, the space between the double walls being filled 
in solidly, which is a great point in conquering cold and 
flames. In spite of this solidity, which we had: seen 
demonstrated, there were times in that house when we felt 
in more danger than from this fire. It was a large, old 
house, built on ground which had formerly been a bog, like 
a good deal of the terrestrial mush which passed for land 
in this district when Peter the Great founded his capital ; 
only this was a very special sort of bog, and quite impass- 
able on foot or horse down to the middle of the last cen- 
tury. All the horse-cars stop running at ten o’clockin the 
evening, and begin again only at half-past seven in the 
morning. By two o’clock in the morning the carriages 
which have been bounding along in streams over the tarred 
beam, plank, and block pavement begin to pass singly; 
it is hard to find a cabman abroad after three o’clock, and 
especially between six and eight o’clock. But the stray car- 
riages which do pass during that interval of quiet produce 


an alarming effect. The thick walls of our house shook — 
in an unsubstantial way ; our very beds trembled, as though | 


in anearthquake. It required that fire, with our ocular evi- 
dence of the ineffectiveness ofits attack upon our walls, 
to calm our apprehensions of being crushed in the night 
every time a carriage passed after 2 A.M. 

This fire had another valuable result. It afforded me a 
fine opportunity of taking observations on a subject with 
which I had already scraped acquaintance, and upon 
which I subsequently obtained further light. 

During one of my flying trips to the vestibule window, 
on the day of the fire, to watch that wonderful hand-pump, 
the soldiers, and the firemen, I found the wooden lackeys’ 


bench occupied by several elderly women whom I had | 


never seen before, as we always ate in our own apartments. 
One of them was rattling away in voluble French, and in a 
manner so excited as to be rather alarming, holding aloft, 
the while, a small hand-bag, and declaring that, even if the 
house burned down, all she valued would be saved if she 
escaped with her own life. She did not look like a person 
who would possess jewels of sufficient value to constitute 
a fortune in so. small a space as that bag. I always 
did love the word jewels, by the way. It has such a 
Thousand-and-One- Nights ring to it, even when one sees 
it in a police court report of a case of petty larceny, 
and knows that the “ jewels” will be valued at $11.3734, 
or thereabouts ! 

I suppose I looked surprised, for, when she flew off, in 
an erratic way, one of the other women volunteered an 


explanation, in a wonderfully mixed accent, which was ~ 


more startling than the Frenchwoman. 

** She hadores the Hempress.”’ — 

‘‘ Does she know the Empress ?” I asked ; “‘ and what 
has that to do with her bag ?” 

‘‘ No, she doesn’t know the Hempress, in course. But 
she ’as a lot of ’er photigraphs, and of the Hemperor’s, 
hand she’s got them all in ’er bag. That’s what the poor 
soul manes,” and she tapped her brow significantly. 

“Who is she?” 

‘‘ She’s a French governess as lives here.” 

I immediately decided that this person must be the 
“French lady” who was accustomed to assert her impor- 
tance by ringing and shrieking for the maid every morn- 
ing, as though in mortal distress, until she got the latter 
from our rooms—to put on her cloak for her. A few in- 
quiries confirmed me in my supposition, and developed the 
fact that our landlady let her small, undesirable rooms on 
the courtyard cheap, with table @héte board, to govern- 
esses, The woman who told me this confided to me with 
much pride, in her patchwork of Irish brogue and cockney 
English, that she herself gave lessons every day to a very 
high family indeed. I shall not gratify curiosity by men- 
tioning the name of the family. 

‘‘Hi was hup on the Quay,” she said, “hand a horficer 
says to me, says he, ‘ There’s a bad fire down the Nevsky 
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a bit.’ An’ hat the moment I felt as how hit was hin this 
’ouse. Hand so I come ’ome han’ fought the perlice until 
they let me hin. Just see, thim firemen is beatin’ the 
flames in the hattic—the attic !” 

After that she caught herself up very promptly, and, with 
visible effort, contrived to match her nouns and verbs, and 
to stick her h’s into the right holes, with only “just a 
taste” of an aspirate here and there. I presume she kept 
a very tight rein on herself during her lessons, but the 
Irish twang was beyond her knowledge or control. I felt 
tolerably sure that she had promoted herself from nursery- 
maid to visiting Professor for adults. I never had the 
pleasure of hearing her pupils converse, but I feel confi- 
dent that they had neither a shade of brogue, nor a breath 
of a misplaced h, nor imperfect grammar (in speaking, at 
least), nor vulgar terms of speech. I had heard the pupils 
of another English nurse-governess, almost equally unqual- 
ified for her place, according to English and American 
ideas, and the perfection of their speech was truly remark- 
able. One would naturally suppose that a good accent 
and correct expressions would be indispensable requisites 
in a teacher, but apparently they can be dispensed with 
by Russians! I eventually came to the conclusion that 
Russians possess some sort of mental filter which purifies 
the speech and intonations of their instructors before they 
issue from their mouths. | 

Like the majority of people, I had always assumed, 
before I became acquainted with the facts in the case, that 
Russians had but to glance at a language, so to speak, in 
order to know it perfectly. The truth lies in quite the 
opposite direction, in spite of a possible natural gift for 
tongues, which I am ready to concede them, if necessary. 
The children of the noble and wealthy classes (and, to some 
extent, also those of the merchant class) are drilled in 
foreign languages from their very cradles. English, French, 
and German nurses and governesses, or tutors, are pro- 
vided for them. It is not only necessary to their standing 
in society as educated persons that they shall know French 
perfectly, and the other tongues also, if possible, but it is 
very convenient to possess a medium of communication 
which the servants cannot understand. It may be per- 
missible to speak bad French in Paris, but it certainly is 
mot in St. Petersburg—it signifies a neglected education 
and lack of the habit of society. Fashion, necessity, con- 
venience, all encourage constant practice in the family and 
in society. The result is the facility which foreign nations, 
who are not blessed with so difficult a mother tongue to 
compel the courtesy of acquiring an exotic tongue for the 
benefit of foreigners, universally admire as the special 
appanage of the Russians. 

Practice would make equally perfect in the case of 
Americans, were the same methods applied. But here we 
acquire languages and forget them again, because it is 
“not good form” to speak them. If that expression could 
be-reserved for the trick of interlarding one’s conversation 
with commonplace French words, and could the stigma be 
removed from all-French speech, it would be a decided 
step in advance for us. 

Young Russians often know more French than Russian, 
especially in early youth. This was even more true in the 
early part of the present century than it is at the present 
day, but it is still the case in a great measure. A small 
eight-year-old Russian of my acquaintance could express 
himself in French and German as well as he could in his 
native tongue—but that was not remarkably well or 
accurately, according to rule. His speech was, in reality, 
a sort of salad. When he had a French governess, he 
became proficient in that language, but he forgot the other 
two. Then a Russian and a German instructor in turn 
would bring about the same result with regard to the re- 
maining languages. At last it was decided to drive the 
three languages abreast, like the national /vozka team, and 
force him to speak them and do his lessons in them alter- 
nately on certain days of the week. Since then, Latin, 
Greek, English, and Portuguese have been added to this 
small urchin’s studies, and I presume he will eventually 
know them all well. | 

There is a story about a nobleman of high rank who 
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presented his daughter at Court, on her entrance into 
society, in the reign of the Emperor Nicholas. The Em- 
peror addressed the young girl in Russian. Her education 
had, however, been so very carefully conducted that her 
perfect French was counterbalanced by utter ignorance of 
her native language, and she could not answer the Emperor. 
The latter then told her father to take her home and keep 
her there until her education was completed in the proper 
manner. 7 

Nowadays, however, the French and Russian are more 
evenly matched. Conversation in general society, includ- 
ing foreigners, though it may begin in French, is apt to 
run into Russian when the interest increases—usually at 
the critically interesting moment, I observed—with occa- 
sional recurrences to French, English, or German, if the 
proper Russian word does not present itself promptly. It 
is really necessary to be familiar with all four tongues if 
one would understand and enjoy all situations. 

Moreover, several Russians have told me that they 
adapted their language to the occasion. For social inter- 
course they preferred French, with its vast capabilities in the | 
way of neat phrases and of “ putting things.” For business 
matters they used Russian ; and they said their prayers 
in Russian. There we have it, expressed in the smallest 
possible compass. A Russian, in his inmost heart, always 
remains a Russian, no matter how perfectly he may have 
adopted other nationalities in appearance. : 

I sometimes think that it is only Americans who do not 
possess this intensely national feeling. Plant an American 
where you will, he will “come up speckled,” as Flora 
Finching would have put it; he will partake of the nature 
of the soil to an astonishing extent. Plant an Englishman, 
a Russian, a German, or a Jew, and he will never “ sport,”’ 
even in his inmost heart, and not much in the external 
manifestations, 

No; while I do not believe that the Russians are more 
gifted in the linguistic sense than most other nations would 
be under similar early training, I am inclined to believe 
that they possess superior acguracy of ear and nice discrimi- 
nation in the elegance of language, born of generations of 
practice. And yet, alas for my theory !—which certainly 
holds good for English, I still maintain—I have heard 
Russians criticise each other’s French in the most savage 
manner. ‘ Where on earth could the Princess have picked 
up that pronunciation, after all her years of opportunity in 
Paris? ’Tis not the French of the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main at all, but downright bourgeois shop twang!”’ 

And the same people, strong in their. intimate knowl- 
edge, will outdo Théophile Gautier or their own Tourguéneff | 
in detecting the peculiarities of expression and accent in 
each other as common to “ Russian-French.” 

But although children are given the advantage of con- 
stant supervision by foreigners in childhood at home, they 
do not all finish their education at home by any means. 
Almost every one in Russia who is “ well born” can get 
his education at the expense of the Government, or for a 
very modest sum in some one of the Government institu- . 
tions. That, however, is too large a subject to enter upon 
here. | 
I am indebted to that fire for direct amusement, and 
for indirect flashes on education, to which it turned my 


thoughts. 
Midnight upon the Beach 


No sound of life was heard,—the plover long 
Had sought amid the reeds a safe retreat ; 

The lark was dreaming of her morning song 
In yonder meadow deep amid the wheat. 


A drowsy stillness brooded o’er the deep, 
The very air with dreaminess was fraught ; 
The murmur of the ebb-tide in its sleep 
Was all the sound the listening night wind caught. 
—From “ The Wind in the Clearing,’’ by Robert Cameron 
Rogers. 3 
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Preparation for College. 
By Emily James Smith 


When colleges print a list of subjects in which candi- 
dates for entrance must show themselves proficient by 
examination, they are generally conceived as announcing 
the maximum of requirement ; in reality it is the minimum. 
As boarding-schools sometimes request pupils to bring 
with them so many sheets and towels, and a napkin-ring, 
so the college asks that a certain defined amount of alge- 
bra and Latin and whéat-not be included in every fresh- 
man’s outfit. But in neither case is the list intended to be 
exhaustive. 

_ The introduction of the university at the head of Amer- 
ican education has resulted in compression all along the 
line. The college course has received several strong hints 
that it had better shrink into three years; and the secon- 
dary school is told that the demand upon it for brief, busi- 
nesslike methods of college preparation must constantly 
increase. In the case of girls’ schools the whole move- 
ment is so new that the necessary adjustment has been 
made piecemeal. The question seems to be whether we 
are to have two sorts of school, one to prepare for college 
and the other to prepare for life, or whether each school is 
to split into departments for these purposes. That the 
ways must part is generally assumed, but this assumption 
rests on two others which will hardly bear statement; 
namely, that the candidate for college has no time to ac- 
quire general information—as the Cambridge dons say, 
“You have no business to be improving your mind when 
there’s an examination before you”—and that the general 
student may be satisfied with an @ feu pres where the col- 
lege candidate must be grovelingly exact. As far as the 
examination system has been operative to create a better 
conception of accuracy and just attention to details, it has 
been of the greatest benefit in the school education of 
girls. When it becomes so mechanical that you find not 
only the college candidates separated from the rest of the 
school, but subdivided among themselves into groups pre- 
paring for different colleges, it is evident either that the 
demand of the colleges has been misunderstood or that 
they are asking for a very foolish thing. In other words, 
as soon as college preparation is considered merely as a 
means to an end, it ceases adequately to accomplish its 
end. The subjects in which the colleges examine their 
entering students are subjects with which they believe that 
not only college students but educated mankind should 
have some acquaintance. The years spent in the study of 
them are educationally: as valuable as any years of the stu- 
dent’s life. At the end of them it should appear that inci- 
dentally she is prepared for college, but also that she is 
prepared for other fields. The literary and historical 
training which the average school provides for the girl 
whose systematic education is to go no further should not 
be omitted in the case of the college candidate, although 
the college may not require it. When a college asks that 
all candidates for admission in a given year shall have 
read, for instance, ‘“ Twelfth Night,” “ L’Allegro” and ‘Il 
Penseroso,” ‘‘ Evangeline,” and Macaulay’s Essays on 
Milton and Addison, it is far from implying that these 
works in themselves form a satisfactory basis for the colle- 
giate study of English literature. Probably few schools 
find such an implication. But when a college prescribes 
three books of Homer, it is constantly interpreted as mean- 
ing “‘and no more.” A girl may, however, have read the 
first three books of the “ Iliad ” and be unable to read any 
other part of it; she may be unaware of the historic value 
of the poem, of its effects on subsequent literature, of the 
part it played in classical Greek civilization; in other 
words, she may be altogether without a satisfactory basis 
for the collegiate study of Homer. Again, she may be able 
to pass an entrance examination in algebra without any 
intelligent notion that she has been dealing with an agency 
comparable only with electricity in the ease which it has 
brought to the human race. As long as any such idea of 
college preparation is current, the school that is most em- 
_barrassed by having to furnish - it is, other things being 
equal, the best. 
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The best way out of the dilemma is the generous way, 
and many schools, happily, practice it, giving the colleges 
more than they ask. The more liberal training takes 
longer, but if it advances the age of candidates a year or 
so no harm is done, and if it teaches them to economize 


time by moderate work in the long vacation, a wasteful 
leak will be stopped at once. 


The Tyranny of Trifles 


The mastery of self is the end of true living, and this 
mastery is shown, not in the negative attitude, by the things 
we do not do, but by that mental power that compels 
the mind to the positive attitude—the forcing of the mind 
to do that against which it rebels. The man gains 
strength as he works; his ability comes through the doing. 
Constantly we are met by the disagreeable fact that our 
happiness, and often our success, is defeated by the tyranny 
of trifles which, if they were met in the normal way, with 
healthy attitude of mind, would hardly be discovered to 
exist. To attach importance to trifles evinces a lack of 
perspective and a loss of balance in life. The secret of 
the art of living is to eliminate the ugly to preserve the 
beautiful; to cultivate the agreeable; to eliminate un- 
necessary burdens to preserve strength and secure leisure. 
The test of wisdom is to make the inevitable minister 
to the whole life by the spirit in which it is accepted. 
The heaviest burden may be the foundation of success 
if put under the feet, but it will render us helpless if 
carried in our hands before us, the lodestone for the eyes 
of the spirit. 

The supreme test of character, that which measures its 
power for self and the world, is the prayer, ‘‘ Not my will, 
but thine, be done.” Life, then, is not renunciation, but 
consecration, and is too holy a thing to be held in check, 
to be kept from attainment by trifles. Man sees life from 
the heights of divinity. Lesser heights mark the distance 
between growth and attainment; they measure the distance 
between the real self and the ideal toward which every 
true man struggles. 

The great tests are met by the power accumulated in 
overcoming the trifles borne in each day’s battle. 


Rhoda’s Legacy 


By Alice Morse Earle 


Nothing can be more pathetic than the thoughtful sur- 
vey of the crude and often cumbersome and ludicrous 
attempts at decorative art through which the stunted and 
cramped love of the beautiful found expression, until our 
own day, in country homes. The dreary succession of hair- 
work, feather-work, wax flowers, shell-work, dried leaves~’ 
and grasses crystallized with various minerals and gums, 
vied with yarn and worsted monstrosities and bewildering 
patchwork. Occasionally some bold feminine spirit, made 
inventive through artistic longing, gave birth to a novel, 
though too often grotesque, form of decoration. 

A most interesting symbol of exquisite neatness, un- 
bounded patience, and blind groping for artistic expression 
was ‘* Rhoda Baker’s Leather-Works.” Rhoda Baker 
lived in asmall Rhode Island village, which was dull at its 
birth and slow in its growth and progress. She had a, 
nature so timid, so repelling, so intensely introspective, 
that, after nearly fifty years of shy and even unwilling (yet 
never wholly rejective) ‘‘ keeping company ” with a preach- 
ing elder of the time—a saint, almost a mystic—she died 
without ever having givén to the quaint, thin, pleasant- 
faced, awkward man, one word of encouragement to his 
equally timid, his hinting and halting love-making. During 
these patient years of warm hopes but most scanty fruition 


he had built a house on an island which he owned in Narra- 


gansett Bay, with a window where his beloved Rhoda could 
sit sewing when she became his wife, and watch him hap- 
pily rowing across the bay to her; but great lilac-bushes 
isi up unchecked, and shaded and finally hid the win- 
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dow at which Rhoda never sat to welcome her husband- 


lover. After her death the Elder so grieved that he had 
naught to remind him and speak to him of his beloved, 
_ that he boldly decided to name his boat for her; but as he 
could not conscientiously say she had ever encouraged him 
by word or look in his incipient love-making, and he must 
be strictly honest and chivalrously respectful to her memory, 
he painted upon the boat, in black letters, this truthful 
yet dimly consoling legend, “Rhoda Wouldn’t.” Poor 
Elder! Many a time had he ventured a-courting, and, 
slowly entering after his unanswered assault upon the door- 
knocker, had found the kitchen of this elusive Rhoda 
vacant—Jdut her rocking-chair was slowly rocking—so he 
sadly left the deserted room. | 

He sacrificed his life to his affection for his dead love. 
He had all his days a fear, a premonition, that he should 
lose his life through a horse, so he never rode or drove, 
but walked, rowed, or sailed, and lived on his island isolated 
from the equine race, to escape his dreaded doom. When 
Rhoda’s brother died in a distant town, the Elder was bid- 
den to the funeral, and he honored his Rhoda’s memory 
by his attendance, and he had to ride there. As he left 
the house of mourning a fractious young colt ran away 
with him, threw him out of the wagon, and broke his neck. 

His sweetheart’s ‘‘ Leather-Works”’ still exist to keep 
fresh this New England romance. I sawthem last summer 
in the attic of the Town Hall. Rhoda left them in her 
will to her church, and they are now the property of the 
village church guild. The guild is vigorous and young, so 
can bear this ancient maiden’s bequest with cheerful car- 
riage and undaunted spirits. The “ Leather-Works” are 
many and ponderous. One is a vast trellis (which may 
have been originally two clothes-horses), hung with elabo- 
rately twisted and tendriled vines, bearing minutely veined 
leaves and various counterfeit and imaginary fruits. The 
bunches of grapes are made of home-made leaden bullets or 
round stones, covered dexterously and with unparalleled neat- 
ness and imperceptible stitches from pieces of old kid gloves 
or thin leather, and to each a common dress-hook is attached. 
The stem of the bunch has corresponding eyes, to each of 
which a hooked grape is hung. By this ingenious means 
the bunches of grapes could be neatly dusted each week 
and kept in repair, as well as easily shaped. On this trellis 
hung also Roses of Sharon, a mystic flower which Rhoda’s 
sister Eunice invented, and which had deep spiritual sig- 
nificance as well as extraordinary outline and intricate 
composition. Every leaf, every grape, every monstrous 
fruit, every unearthly flower of these “ Leather-Works ”’ 
speaks of the esthetic longing, the vague mysticism, the 
stifled repression, of Rhoda Baker’s life; and they speak 
equally of the Elder’s love. It was he who molded the bul- 
lets, and searched on the shore for carefully rounded stones ; 
and he who haunted the country saddlers’ and repair shops 
for waste strips of leather, which he often deposited in the 
silent kitchen by the rocking-chair, sure of grateful though 
unspoken thanks. Many a pair of his old boot-tops figure 
as glorious vine-leaves ; and he even tanned and dressed 
skins to supply swiftly the artist’s materials when genius 
burned. It was he who tenderly unhooked the grapes and 
pears, the fruits of Eden, and the Roses of Sharon, when 
the trellis was transported to the Town Hall; and he rev- 
erently placed the trophies of his true love’s skill and genius 
in proper position in their new home. I always rather re- 
sent the fact that Rhoda did not bequeath the “ Leather- 
Works ” to him, when I think of the vast and almost sacred 
pleasure he would have had in them, as well as when I 
remember the share he had in the preparations for their 
manufacture. 

_ And the “ Leather-Works ” speak still another lesson, a 
lesson of sympathy, almost of beauty, to those who can 
. Read between the lines 
The finer grace of unfulfilled designs. 


That which alone can make men truly happy and exalted in 
nature is freedom. The heart that makes free only is free. and 
the tyrant is truly the bondman of his slaves.—/ames Russell 
Lowell. 
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Not a Backward Change 


Joseph Hatton has protested recently against the popu- 
larity of canned foods, and believes that this retrogression, 
and the making of recipes for dishes that violate the laws 
and principles of good foods and cooking, are destroying 
family life. This critic is perhaps right when he says 
that the result of these two influences is to change the 
tastes of the people so that dinners simple, well cooked, and 


well served are nowrarely found among the middle classes. 


The change in the food habits of the people is due to 
another and more direct cause—a ‘change in the business 
habits of the men. The old habit of snatching a sandwich 
and a glass of milk, or one less nutritious, swallowing the 
one without drawing breath, and eating the other in the 
same degree of haste, is gone. The lunchclub now makes 
a complete break in the middle of the day. It serves two 
purposes, that of supplying food and of offering an oppor- 
tunity for the transaction of business. These lunch clubs, 
large and small, are made up of men in the same or related 
trades or professions, and are controlled by the social con- 
ditions that usually represent the social standing and the 
intellectual standing of the members. Physicians, unless 
unselfish, cannot approve of them, for they compel leisure 
and insure good living to men who are using every energy 
of mind aud body, using up vital forces that need rest and 
food for re-enforcement. 
The member makes a toilet that prepares him to eat in 
a self-respecting mood and condition. He orders a lunch 
that must be treated with respect. His surroundings are 
almost palatial. Through the windows he gets such a 
glimpse of earth and sky as changes, cannot help change, 
his thought, at least fora moment. The service is usually 
such as personal wealth rarely commands. The tempta- 
tion is to linger. In the distance, it may be through a veil 
of cigar-smoke, he catches a glimpse of a dozen members 
and their wives or daughters in the ladies’ lunch-room. 
Why, what a lover that crotchety Devan is, and yet his wife’s 
hair is gray! and a feeling of sympathy for Devan creeps 
in. Somehow Mrs. Devan looks like “‘mother.” Now he 
sees Jim Delafield, and his pretty, dainty wife. 
plains Delafield’s push and go. Of course any man would 


want money to give that dainty girl every luxury and pro- | 


tection. Why, can that be Dan Carey? Is that calm, 
dignified woman, with that expression of love and devotion 
in her face, his wife? A rush of blood surges to the 
watcher’s face. How can he, with such a wife! What is 
the power that drags men into such deceit? There is that 
hard-headed, hard-hearted John Nexon, all anxiety ; and— 
yes, it’s his wife and boy. Can this be the Nexon he 
has known? he questions. Look at him! All tender- 
ness toward the plain little woman, who looks so tired and 
worn. And there, see him lift that child to a chair and 
fasten the napkin about his neck. He pats the child on 
the head, and consults with him as to his lunch. The 
lunch is ordered, and—yes, tickets—tickets for the circus ; 
and the boy screams with delight, and then looks about 
frightened until the look of pride and approval in his 
father’s face reassures him. Nexon, you are a man! 
Yes, the lunch club serves its purpose well. Men learn 
to know each other, and they are men with all that goes 
to complete life. 

Yet the lunch club lays its burdens on the family life 
often. The families employing but one or two servants 
are represented by the majority of members in almost 
every lunch club, and the family life sometimes pays the 
penalty of contrast. The effort to reduce causes for com- 
plaint makes life sometimes a struggle when the lunch- 
club member is critical and thoughtless. Then it some- 
times leads to the evening meal taking the form of a light 
supper, and something is gone from the family life. 

The wise home-maker knows that dinner should be the 
social occasion of the family; that it should be the train- 
ing-school of the children old enough to come to the table. 


She knows that, though it be of but three courses, it should 


be a dress occasion for every member of the family. Not 
the extreme of ceremony, but the formality of recognition, 
should be given it. It must not be a mere feeding-time- 


That ex- 
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It offers to the family the one occasion of the day for free- 


dom and leisure, and must be used to the fullest. It is 
worth the best that each has to give to keep it refined, social, 
educational in the best sense. This hour, which should be 
protected by every member of the family, is threatened by 
club life. The ever-present interruption of domestic ser- 
vice, with its seasons of “poor help” and “no help,” 
makes the dinner at the club too often necessary. It be- 
comes more and more often the resource for entertaining 
friends, and that old-time hospitality is no longer the ever- 
present spirit of our home life. ‘ Pot luck” has become 
common, and life is losing a charm which may have its 
compensation in greater privacy. Still, Mr. Hatton must 
not despair. The days we live in have a certain charm 
that the days of roasts and pie did not possess. Good 
- cooking is not a lost art, nor is civilization threatened by 
the chafing-dish. The true home-lover possesses as among 
her choicest treasures the receipts that are heirlooms, and 
to these she adds those culled by experience; she even 
originates, on a scientific basis. 

Home life is changing, and it drifts into the clubs, leav- 
ing behind it an atmosphere that is provocative of fuller 
knowledge, and adding to the home life a comprehensive 
vision of that world which surrounds the breadwinners in 
their warfare with men. 

Yes, home life is changing; it marches in the lines of 
the truest progress, and breadwinner and home-maker 
have more, far more, in common than when their lines of 
life met only when sickness and death and the occasional 
wedding gave them thoughts in common. The wife knows 
the husband’s world, and, by sight at least, the men who 
people it; and her world and his become each day nearer 
the great ideal—their world. 


The Subjugation of Mose 
A Young Folks’ Story 
By William Murray Graydon : 


Mr. Barlow’s farm was located in a spot that would have 
sent a city lad into raptures of admiration. The house and 
barn, fronted the broad blue Susquehanna, and in the rear 
the fertile fields stretched away to the pine foot-hills of the 
Blue Ridge. Mountains met the eye in whatever direction 
one chose to look—some densely timbered, and some 
painted in the duil colors of earth and rock ; some vividly 
green in their overhanging nearness, and others softened 
by distance to a purplish blue. 

On a certain sultry June morning all the members of the 
farmer’s household were busily at work. Mrs. Barlow and 
the maid were churning butter in the dairy, and the hired 
man was hoeing corn in a distant field. The farmer himself 
was picking cherries for market in an orchard adjoining 
the house, and his twin sons, Clint and Andy, were helping 
him, They were brown, healthy-looking lads of sixteen, 
barefooted from choice, and loosely clad in jean trousers 
and dark shirts. Andy, with a taste for the picturesque, 
had a red bandanna knotted about his throat. 

The herd of sleek cattle, nearly twoscore in number, had 


wandered down to the river after feeding-time, and waded . 


_ over to a long, narrow grass-bar that lay several hundred 
feet from shore. Here they were comparatively safe from 
annoying flies, and while some browsed on the rank herb- 
age of the bar, others stood hip-deep in the cool water, con- 
tentedly chewing their cuds. 

The monarch of the herd was elsewhere, though certainly 
not from choice. Mose, the farmer’s big brown bull, was 


ignominiously held a captive in a square of untilled garden- 


patch between the house and barn. He was joined by twenty 
feet of rope to a heavy stake driven in the ground, and he 
_ Was gradually winding himself up as he ambled around ina 
circle, disdaining to crop the grass of servitude, and giving 
constant vent to his dissatisfaction in low, sullen bellows. 
Mose could blame no one but himself for the curtailment 
of his liberty. He was a most unruly animal, and was 
éven more savage and dangerous than he looked, which is 
Saying a great deal. He had broken down fences without 
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number, trampled crops, twice gored the hired man, and 
repeatedly charged at members of the family. 

No amount of punishment or petting was able to soften 
his temper or check his fondness for roaming out of bounds, 
and of late it had been necessary to keep him tied or locked 
up all the time. Mr. Barlow was constantly threatening to 
sell him, but he could never make up his mind to part with 
such a fine animal, and one that he had raised from a calf. 

Picking cherries proved so engrossing a task that the 
farmer and his sons forgot all about the bull, and they 
only remembered him when they heard a loud bellow that 
was more expressive of satisfaction than rage. They 
glanced up to see Mose trotting across the patch with the 
rope and stake dangling at his heels. He had wound him- 

self up tightly, and then gained his freedom by a strong 
pull. 

There goes that pesky crittur again,” cried the farmer. 
After him lads, quick!” 

Clint and Andy needed no urging. They leapt the 
fence and went tearing out the lane, hoping to head the 
bull off in time. But when they reached the river road, 
Mose had already plowed through the garden fence as 
easily as a circus performer demolishes a paper-covered 
hoop, and was charging down the bank with lowered head 
and kicking heels. He splashed into the river, and waded 
on with decreasing speed toward the bar, the stake bob- 
bing up and down in the current behind him. 

It was useless to pursue the fugitive, and, after watching 
him for a few seconds, the boys returned to the orchard. 

“Got away, did he?” Mr. Barlow cried, angrily. “I 
declare, if that crittur ain’t enough to vexasaint! But 
I’ll stand no more of it. I vow I’ll sell him next week.” 

The boys smiled at each other. This was their father’s 
invariable threat on such occasions, and they knew from 
long experience that it would be forgotten overnight. 

‘‘ Shall we go after Mose now ?” Andy asked. 

‘‘No,” replied the farmer. “Wait till milking-time, and 


_ fetch him back with the herd. He’s safe enough out there, 


I reckon. Hurry up with these cherries, and then you can 
mend that fence.” 

The cherries were picked by noon, and after dinner Mr. 
Barlow helped the boys to repair the fence. While they 
worked they could see Mose’s big brown back moving to 
and fro among the cattle. He seemed well content out on 
the bar, and showed no desire to leave it for wider pastures. 

Toward five o’clock, when the mountain breezes were 
beginning to temper the heat of the sun, Clint and Andy 


_ set forth to bring the cows back, for it was nearly time for 


the evening milking. The boys had a light, easy-running 
boat down at the shore, and, while Andy sat in the stern, 
his brother poled the craft rapidly toward the grass-bar. 
To right and left of the bar the river was shallow, but 
off the lower end the pebbly bottom sloped pretty sharply 
into seven feet of water. Here the two currents, dancing 
down the shallows on each side of the bar, formed a good- 
sized eddy. 
The boys made a landing in this still water at the lower 


‘end, and pulled the boat lightly up on the stones. The 


cattle were grouped along the whole length of the bar, 
lazily cropping the grass, and the bull was standing at the 
extreme upper end. 

‘‘T wonder if we’ll have any trouble with Mose,” said 
Clint. ‘‘ He looks mighty ugly.” 

‘‘He never looks anything else,” Andy replied. “I 
don’t think he’s up to any mischief. After a whole day 
out here he’ll go back quietly enough.” 

At the first shout the cows started obediently up the bar, 


those in front wading shoreward through the shallow water. 


The boys followed slowly, throwing small pebbles to 
quicken the tardy movements of the herd. 

Here comes Mose,” cried Andy, stopping short. 

‘“‘Didn’t I tell you he was going to make trouble?” said 
Clint. ‘* We’ve got to head him back.” 

Sure enough, the great bull was advancing on a trot 


‘down the bar, heedless of the fact that the cows were 


moving the other way, and uttering at intervals a low, 
thunderous roar. He came within twenty feet of the lads, 
and then stopped. He pawed the ground with his thick 
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hoofs, swung his shaggy head from side to side, and bel- 
lowed with sullen rage. 

He’s going to charge whispered Clint. “ See his 
eyes—they are regular balls of fire.” 

“Hike there, Mose!” Andy shouted, fiercely. ‘ Get 
back with you! Shoo!” 

But Mose didn’t “shoo” worth a cent. Witha roar like 
the note of a bass-drum, and a toss of his head that seemed 
to say, “I’ll show you who’s master,” he charged full-tilt 
at the now thoroughly alarmed boys. 

They dodged to one side at the critical moment, but 
Mose turned as nimbly as themselves, and chased them to 
the water’s edge. Here they slipped past the lowered 
horns and ran down the edge of the bar, heading with one 
accord for the boat. Close behind came the bull, bellow- 
ing with rage, and making the pebbles fly under his vicious 
hoofs. 

** He’ll catch us yet,” cried Andy. ‘Run faster!” 

“It’s your red handkerchief that makes him mad,” 
gasped Clint. ‘ Take it off.” 


Andy jerked at the irritating bandanna as he ran, but his 


‘efforts only drew the knots tighter. So he gave up the 
attempt, and bent all his energies on escaping. 

It was a brief but close race. Pursuers and pursued 
scampered fleetly over grass and pebbles, and when the 
boys reached the end of the bar they were the winners by 
scarcely a neck. They shoved the boat free as they 
tumbled breathlessly over the gunwales, and the momentum 
sent it drifting down and out toward the left side of the eddy. 

_Splash! splash! into the river charged Mose, with a 


wicked bellow. The water rose from his knees to his — 


breast as he plowed swiftly on, and the next instant his 
shaggy head gave the boat a tremendous rap broadside. 

The rapidity of the charge and assault took the boys by 
‘surprise. They had just scrambled to their feet, and had 
not had time to grab the pole. Over they went, boat and 
all, and when they came to the surface after their cool dip 
‘they were out on the edge of the current, where the water 
was seven feet deep. The iron-tipped pole had sunk to 
the bottom. 

Both lads were good swimmers, and as they were bare- 
‘footed and thinly clad they were in no danger of drowning. 
They swam to the capsized boat, and climbed partly out on 
the bottom.. 

‘You'll pay up for this, you mean, ungrateful ewe! ” 
‘cried Andy, shaking his fist at the bull. 

Mose tossed his head, and came swimming after the drift- 
ing boat. He seemed quite at home in the water, and the 
bath had by no means cooled his temper. He bellowed 
viciously, and his bloodshot eyes were riveted on Andy’s 
red bandanna. 

When the bull was unpleasantly close to the boat, the 


_ ‘boys dropped off and struck out in opposite directions. 


Mose hesitated a second or two, and then turned after 
Andy, whose red neck-cloth was plainly visible as it 
streamed behind him. Thelad swam slowly and deliberately, 
.as though exhausted, and the bull overhauled him rapidly. 

Meanwhile, discovering the coast to be clear, Clint had 
feturned to his perch on the boat, and was watching the 
race with fearful interest. 

** Look out, Andy!” he shouted. ‘ Swim faster! He’s 
right at your back—”’ 

Just then Andy kicked his heels in the air and dived. 
‘He was under for ten seconds, and when he came to the 
top he was directly in the rear of his pursuer. He grasped 
the bull by the tail with both hands and held on tightly. 

Mose’s astonishment at the unaccountable disappearance 
of the lad turned to wrath when he found himself thus 
ignominiously treated. He first tried to horn Andy, and, 
failing in this, he swam round and round in a circle. Andy 
still held fast, enjoying the novel ride. 

“ Hurrah !” shouted Clint. “Don’t let go of him! 
Steer him to shore !” 

“‘ Wait a bit!’’ Andy shouted back. He suddenly made 
a spurt forward, and by a nimble movement he pulled him- 
self astride of the bull’s broad back and gripped him firmly 
by the horns. 

Mose vainly shook himself and lashed the water with his 
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tail. He bellowed with fury, and swam this way and that, 
but his burden was as securely perched as was Sindbad’s 
old man, 

Andy quietly drew in the rope and stake that were still 
fast to the bull’s neck. He untied the stake and rained a 
shower of blows on every part of the creature that was above 
water. It was not a severe beating—not half as hard as it 
should have been—but it was a totally new experience for 
arrogant Mr. Mose. He bawled until the mountains 
echoed, and twisted his head in every direction. At last, 
from sheer weakness and want of breath, he became sul- 
lenly quiet. 

By this time boat and bull were a hundred feet below 
the island, and separated by half a dozen yards. Andy 
stopped beating, and as soon as he tried the experiment 
he found that he could guide Mose in any direction he 
pleased by pulling on his horns. So he swung him to the 
right, and speedily brought him within ten feet of the 
drifting boat. 

‘What are you going to do now?” Clint asked. 

‘““T want to get you to shore,” said Andy. 

‘But Mose won’t carry double.” 

“He'll pull double, though,” Andy replied, “and more 
than that. Here; catch hold.” | 

He threw the end of the rope, and Clint caught it dex- 
terously. 

‘‘ Now tie it to that ring in the bow of the boat.” 

Clint quickly obeyed instructions, and as soon as the 
line was tight, Andy steered the bull for shore, the boat 
trailing behind with Clint perched on the bottom. 

At first Mose made such slow progress that it was almost 
imperceptible, but in a short time the current drifted him 
down to shallower water, where he was able to get a firm 
footing. It was none too soon, for he was in a state of 
complete exhaustion. 

He stood panting and blowing for several minutes, and 
then went sulkily on, hauling the boat after him with com- 
parative ease. Not once did he bellow or show signs of 
anger, and Andy had no further occasion to use the stake. 

It was a triumphal procession for the boys, and they 
made the most of it by compelling Mose to haul them 
diagonally up stream through the shallow water to the 
proper landing-place. 

As soon as they reached shore, Andy jumped down and 
untied the rope, while Clint hauled the boat high and dry. 
Mose stood still for a moment, gazing mildly and sheep- 
ishly about him, Then he trotted thoughtfully up the 
bank, and when the boys crossed the road to the house a 
little later they saw him in the bapyyere with the rest of 
the cattle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barlow were just sitting down to supper, and 
knew nothing of what had happened. Clint and Andy 
gave a graphic description of their adventure on the river 
and then the farmer, with a bang of his horny fist on the 
table, vowed for the fiftieth time that he would sell the bull: 
the very next day. 

But subsequent events made that step unnecessary. 
Strange to say, Mose was a changed animal after his igno- 
minious defeat and capture in the water. He had been 
taught a lesson that he could not forget, and in future he 
was meek and docile instead of arrogant and self-willed. 
He respected fences and crops, and hostile demonstrations 
with his horns were confined to barking curs who annoyed 
the cattle. 

Of course he displayed signs of temper now and then, as 
even the best-behaved of bulls will do, but on such occa- 
sions the sight of Andy standing in front of him with a club 
in his hand was always sufficient to reduce him to subjection. 


The Spirit of Generosity 


Few men reach the heights of generosity attained by a 
London grocer. A free ticket for a concert was offered 
him, but he declined it, giving as a reason that a number of 
the people who would be in the audience owed him large 
bills, and if he were there it would destroy their pleasure, 
and the sight of them would destroy his. 
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For the Little People | 


always hungry, and the nice fat earthworms 
had all gone deep into the ground because it 
was so dry on top; so she had had to work hard 
to feed all her growing children that day. So 
Mrs. Robin slept soundly till one of her chil- 
dren woke and cried. This little one had been 
greedy, and had snatched a nice plump white 
worm that was meant for a weaker and younger 
brother, so now he had bad dreams and could 
not sleep. : 

Mrs. Robin drew her head from under her 
wing and (she was very sleepy) opened her 
mouth in a wide yawn. Mischief, up on the 
cloud-edge, could not stand it any,longer, and 
emptied her whole pail of water so that it fell 
right into Mrs. Robin’s wide-open mouth. 
You should have seen her start! And you 
should have seen the little fairy up above 
laugh and clap her hands with glee. 

And all the other fairies came to see, and 
all began to pour down water. Now the fairies’ 
pails hold only a drop each, but there were 
so many of them and they worked so fast that 
all the air was full in five minutes of falling 

‘rain. And when they had begun it was such 
fun to see all the growing things brighten, 
| , ; and the whole earth look fresh and sweet, 
Tome? that they did not want to stop, but kept right on 
. pouring water all day, till there was not a drop 

@ left inthe clouds. By that time it was nearly 

The Rain Fairies night, and then all the little fairies took hold of 

By J. W. Dree hands and danced in a wide arch clear across 


_ All the little Rain Fairies had met together, 
for the earth was dry and dusty, and all the orange and red, made bands of color. “Just 
pretty, bright flowers were drooping theirheads, oe the rainbow!” cried all the people. “It 
they were so very thirsty. The Rain Fairies, i) he fair weather to-morrow.” 
you know, live up in those soft white clouds 
that look so woolly to us below, but on the @ 
other side they are hard and shining. Youhave What He Found in the Snowball 
heard people say, have you not, that every 
-cloud has a silver lining? It is on that side By H. E. S. 
that the Rain Fairies live, and they are the - Little Lawrence is a dear bright boy of six 
most beautiful little creatures that ever were years, who lives in the city, but his grand- 
‘seen, because they are always so busy and mamma lives in the country, and he enjoys 
happy. visiting her very much. Last winter he spent 
Their names are pretty, too, but not like a week at the farm. He was very happy, for 
ours, for what mamma would think of naming there was a great quantity of snow on the 
her little girl Silver, or Bright, or Blue,or ground, so that he could slide down hill and 
Merry, or Rose, Pink, Violet, Swift, or any make snowballs as much as heliked. When 
_hame like those? I mean fora truly name, he came home again he bounded up the stairs 
to keep always. And yet these are names into mamma’s sitting-room, but just as he was 
of the Fairies, these and many more likethem, about to throw his arms around her neck, he 
for there are crowds of the Fairies. - suddenly stopped as if a new thought had 
As I said, they all came together toseewhat come to him, and, with a sober face and merry 
they should do. “The earth is getting very eyes, exclaimed—“ O, mamma! I want to tell 
dry,” said Bright. “I heard the robin last you something! When I was at grandma’s I 
evening calling to us forrain. Hesaid that madea great big snowball, and I threw it up 
he could find hardly dew enough to clear his against the barn, and it broke all to pieces, 
woice for his part in the birds’ morning con- and something dropped out, and I picked it up 
cert, and his favorite pool is drying up so fast and brought it to you. What do you think it 
that there is hardly water enough for his was?” ; 
‘morning bath.” Mamma couldn’t think, so Lawrence said, 
“ Yes,” sighed little Silver, “and the violet « Well, it was this!” and put on her cheek a 
which is my special care was drooping its big warm kiss. Of course mamma thought 
head, and when I kissed it had hardly strength that wasa very beautiful thing to drop out of 
‘to smile. We must do something.” a snowball. 
“I know!” cried Merry. “ When the sun | : & 
He Used His Brains 


is setting to-night, we will all take our buckets 
Two Coburg princes were visiting Ceylon. 


_and we will run down the sun’s rays and dip 
up water from the ocean. It will be such fun! 
And then to-morrow morning we will pour it They wanted to see eiephants at work. Sir 
all out upon the earth, and how glad all the William Gregory was the Governor of the 
green things will be!” island, and he applied to the guardian of the 
And so, when the sun was setting, they all temple at Kandy for the loan of two elephants, 
ran for their little buckets, and any one who as none were used in the department of public 
was looking might have seen long rays let works. The elephants did everything they 
down from the sun where he came near the were ordered to do, carrying large stones 
ocean, and down these the fairies trooped in wherever they were told to place them, fixing 
long lines, crowds anil crowds of them, and _ the chains to the stones and unfixing them. 
they worked so busily that they filled all the “One of them, a tusker, apparently of his 
hollows of their cloud-home full to the brim own accord, performed an act which greatly 
with water. struck all of us. 
“ The sun is drawing water,” said the wise “He was carrying a long and very heavy 
Ones; but it was not so at all: the fairies were stone down a steep declivity. The stone was 
drawing water. : suspended from his neck by a chain, and as the 
Little Mischief stood at the very edge of chain was too long, the stone struck repeatedly 
the cloud, looking over, eager to empty her against his knee. He stopped, made what 
tiny pail of water at the first peep of day. sailors call a bight of the chain, gave it a roll 
From where she stood she looked directly round his tusk, and, having thus shortened it, 
down into the nest of the Robin family. Mrs. carried the stone to its destination without 
Robin was very tired, for her family was further discomfort.” 


Mistress June. 
By Maud L. Betts 


‘Don’t you see me coming 

‘In the lovely summer weather, 

‘With my green robes trailing after, 

_ And the blue sky overhead ? 

Don’t you hear the birdies singing 

‘While their pretty nests they’re building >— 

‘Cuckoo, goldfinch, wren, and swallow, 
Sweet brown thrush, and robin red. 


See the roses, red and yellow, ) 
Their sweet fragrance round them shedding, 
For the gentle breeze to carry 

To the many passers-by. 
When you smell the sweet white clover, 
And the buttercups you gather, 
When you pass among the flowers, 

Don’t you see me drawing nigh ? 


‘Don’t you see me in the grasses, 
In the many-colored posies, 
In the soft green velvet leaves, 

In the sunny afternoon ? , 
‘Don’t the birds sing out more sweetly, 
Don’t you feel your heart grow lighter, 


A Clever Dog 

The London “Spectator” tells the follow- 
ing story: 

“ A collie in Scotland, whom I know well, is 
in the habit of fetching from his master’s 
room slippers, cap, keys, or anything he is 
sent for. One day, sent on the usual errand, 
he did not reappear. His master followed, 
and found that the door of the bedroom had 
blown to and that the dog was a prisoner. 
Some days later he was again told to fetch 
something; and, as the wind was high, his 
master, after a few minutes’ delay, followed 
him. He found him in the act of fixing the 
door firmly back with the door-mat, which he 
had rolled up for the purpose, and, having 
taken this precaution, the prudent animal pro- 
ceeded to look for the slippers. This same 
collie, when walking with me, ran on in front 
and rang the gate-bell of the house to which I 
was going, so that I had not to wait when I 
arrived there.” 

Diana and the Laurel 


The pet of many children in Washington 
has just died. Diana was a very intelligent 
monkey, and lived in the zodlogical gardens. 
Last week a gentleman holding a bunch of 
laurel in his hand stood watching Diana go- 
ing through her gymnastics, for she used the 
flying trapeze like a professional. Suddenly. 
Diana discovered the laurel, and in a second 
she grabbed a part of it. Climbing to the top 
of the cage, she began eating it. The keeper 
discovered her, and, knowing that laurel was 
poison, he sent for a doctor, entered the cage, 
and took the laurel from her. It was too late, 
and Diana died, and the little children mourn 
for her. 


The Peanut Not a Nut 


The United States Agricultural Department 
has decided that the peanut is not a nut, and 
that its native home is Brazil. In the South, 
where it grows, it is known as the goober pea, 
the earth-nut, and goober. The part we eat is 
the seed, and the shell is a pod. If you care- 
fully separate the parts, you will find in the 
seed, as in the pea and the bean, the little 
shoot folded away ready to sprout if the seed 
is planted. 


A Queer Nest 

In South Africa there is a peculiar variety 
of the bird known as the hornbill. This bird 
has peculiar nesting habits. The nest is built 
in a hollow limb of a tree, and the opening is 
closed with plaster, leaving a hole through 
which the male bird feeds the female. When 
the mother bird leaves the nest the plaster has 
to be broken away. She moults during nest-~ 
ing-time and becomes almost naked, but gets 
very fat, the male bird feeds her so constantly. 


& 
The New Knight 

Knights of old rode horses and wore velvet 
and lace clothes under armor, but the knight 
of to-day wears knickerbockers and rides a 
bicycle. One the other day rode after a cara 
lady was trying to catch and persuaded the 
conductor to wait until she could reach it. 
When she was aboard he touched his cap and 
rode off whistling. 


Her Definition 
How very healthy some kittens must be if 
this little girl’s definition of health is the right 
one: “ What do we mean by health?” asked 
the teacher. “Health,” said a timid little 
voice, “is when you’re real fat and have lots 
of skin!” 


He Needed a Dictionary 
An agent tried to sella Maine man an en- 
cyclopzedia. The Maine man said he did not 
want one, for he would not have the time to. 
tide it. 
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Books and Authors 


Memoirs of Barras! 


We do not recall another instance in literature quite 
parallel to that presented by this work. M. Duruy, who 
has edited these memoirs and introduces the subject and 
author of them to the public, does so as. one who should 
say, “‘Gentlemen, I ,have the honor to present to youa 
phenomenal liar. Listen to him.” The last three sen- 


tences of the elaborate preface which he contributes to the | 


first volume are as follows: ‘‘ Napoleon does not need that 
we should come to his rescue, especially when it is a 
Barras who insults him! So henceforth I shall leave the 
author of the memoirs to distill all his venom at his leisure. 
This venom I give to the public without fear or remorse, 
for I have affixed a warning label to the poison.”’ 

Barras was one of the five-headed executive which pre- 
sided over the fortunes of France in the period between 
the fall of Robespierre and the coup a’état of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. He was a creature of the Revolution; a fore- 
most man, but never really a leader; skillful, but not 
strong; the kind of man who appears to lead because he 
is quick to discern the various currents and agile to take 
advantage of them. Carlyle, in his “‘ French Revolution,” 
has given a good thumb-nail portrait of this little-great 
man : 

Few nobles came, and yet not none. Paul-Francois Barras, 
“noble as the Barrases, old as the rocks of Provence,” he is 
one. The reckless shipwrecked man. .. . A man of heat and 
haste; defective in utterance; defective, indeed, in anything to 
utter; yet not without a certain rapidity of glance, a certain 
swift, transient courage; who in these times, Fortune favoring, 
may go far. He is tall, handsome to the eye, “ only the com- 
plexion a little yellow;” but, with a ‘robe of purple, with a 
scarlet cloak and plume of tri-color, on occasions of solemnity ” 
the man will look well. : 


Robed in the attire of his office he does look well, as he 
presents himself in the frontispiece to the second volume ; 
not without a certain dignity and even forcefulness. One 
could imagine from his face that, when the issue was fairly 
presented before him whether he would act with vigor or 
would die like a rat caught in a corner, as it was put be- 
fore him on the gth of Thermidor, he could and would act 
with vigor, as he did. Twice he rendered real service to 
France. Once when he accepted the responsibility which 
the Convention put upon him, and, by not waiting to be 
attacked by the mob, but taking himself the initiative and 
making the attack, put an end to Robespierre and his 
Reign of Terror; and once when, with somewhat similar 
vigor, reinforced by Napoleon, whose fitness for such a 
service he had the prescience to see, he quelled the rising 
of royalist and red combined against the moderates, whose 
constitution gave France for the moment its only hope of 
peace. We are inclined to think that he was not lacking 
in real ability, and that, if he had been animated by great 
principles, or even by a lofty ambition, he might have been 
a real leader. But he was dissolute, corrupt, unprincipled, 
and indolent, and seems, even from his own account of 
himself, to have acted with vigor only when he was com- 
pelled to do so in defense of his own endangered life. 

Napoleon’s coup d’état on his return from Egypt put an 
end to the Directorate, and with it an end to Barras’s polit- 
ical career. It is not strange that he has no love for 
Napoleon, whom he not only vilifies but belittles. He is 
quite unable to speak the truth when either his personal 
interests or his prejudices are enlisted. In this, however, he 
is not peculiar, The whole nation in that frenzy of the 
French Revolution appeared to be insensible to the claims 
of truth. From the Bourbon King and his fascinating 
but frivolous wife, to the craziest Jacobin, all were liars 
together ; and this makes any trustworthy history of that 
period, and any accurate estimate of its men, exceedingly 


1 Memoirs of Barras, Member of the Directorate. Edited, with a General 
introduction, Prefaces, and A pendices, by George Duruy. With Seven Por- 
traits in Photogravure, Two Facsimiles, and Two Plans. In Four Volumes. 
Vol. 1. The Ancient Régime and the Revolution. Vol. II. The Directorate 
~- bag 18th Fructidor. Iranslated by C. E. Roche. Harper & Brothers, 
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difficult. Not to go beyond the pages of this book for 
illustrations, we have Barras denying to Napoleon all credit. 
for the first victory of the Republican arms—that at Toulon, 
which history has always given to him—and even affirming 
that the enemy’s possession of Fort |’Eguilette, which was 
retaken at such cost, was due to Napoleon’s blunder. Or, 
again, we have him affirming that in the tragic scenes of 
the 12th of Vendemiaire the mob of royalists and reds 
was dispersed by shots mercifully fired over its head. ‘It 
is false,” says Napoleon, “that we fired first with blank 
charge. It had been a waste of life todo that.” Doubtless 
Napoleon tells the truth and Barras lies; even Napoleon 
would have been glad to have been relieved of the odium 
which for a long while attached to him in Paris for the 
slaughter of that day, albeit history now justifies it as need- 
ful and therefore merciful. The worst and wickedest 
lying, however, is in the second volume—worst and wicked- 
est because so needless and so venomously malignant. It is 
impossible, in the light of Napoleon’s love-letters, to believe 
that his marriage with Josephine was merely one of ambi- 
tion; that he knew her to be Barras’s mistress; that he 
deliberately used her influence with Barras to secure his - 
appointment as commander-in-chief of the Army of Italy ; 
and then, within a few days after his marriage, left her in 
the care of the rival from whom he had carried her off. 
The credulity of the reader would have to be as phenome- 
nal as the mendacity of the author to make this extraordi- | 
nary story pass current anywhere. What are we to think 
of a man who, acknowledging without shame that he had 
at this time a faithful wife, thus blackens his own character 
in order that he may blacken the character of others ? 

It is not, however, only his bitter hostility to Napoleon 
which makes truth impossible to Barras; his naive ego- 
tism is as great an obstacle to truth as his vindictive spirit. 
He is quite sure that it was he alone who saved France 
from Robespierre in one crisis, and from the Bourbons in 
another ; and he modestly suggests that he gave Napoleon 
the plan for his victorious Italian campaign. In brief, 
Barras in his memoir: is as egotistical as Cesar in his 
Commentaries ; but, it is needless to say, without Czsar’s 
justification. Allautobiography must be egotistical in form ; 
but it is easy to discriminate between the egotism of words 
and that of spirit. That of Barras is inherent and inbred— 
the self-praise of a small mind. The egotist is always in- 
capable of seeing and therefore of telling the truth when 
he is himself concerned. 

Despite these faults, these memoirs are interesting ; per- 
haps more interesting because‘ of these faults. The /acts 
of the French Revolution one may get far better in such 
a work as that of Stephen; the picture of it better in 
Carlyle ; truer portraits of the men in Morley; but we 
do not know how we can look at this melodrama with the 
-eyes of one of its principal actors better than through the © 
medium of these Memoirs of Barras. The reader is 
put by Barras among the very personages ; he breathes the 
fetid atmosphere ; looks through the lurid glare; discerns 
the cowardice masked beneath the mock-heroic, the des- 
potic temper wrapping itself in the colors of liberty, the 
lying which unblushingly offers its services to truth, the 
steel-like cruelty scabbarded in professions of humanity. 
Just because of the vices of the author, these Memoirs dis- 
close the very spirit of the epoch. For this they will pos- 
sess a unique value to the student not only of the French 
Revolution but also of human nature. 


% 


In Zhe Unknown God, and Other Sermons, preached in St. 
Peter’s, Vere Street [London], by the Rev. Alexander H. Cran- 
furd, M.A. (Thomas Whittaker, New York), the author ad- 
dresses those in whom religious faith struggles with philosophic 
doubt. He does not belittle the doubt; he states it strongly ; 
he sympathizes with it, pities it, and strives to open its eyes to 
the things that cannot be shaken. His temper is philosophic, 


his mind is poetic, his spirit is human and Christian. Versed 


in Scripture, he puts a new point to many an old text. His 
work is done, for the most part, with literary finish; it is read- 


able throughout, and abounds in sentences that stick in the 


memory: ¢. g., “In the virgin’s womb of nature is conceived 
the immortal son of God. ... Like Elisha, conscience once: 
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followed the plow, but now it has become a prophet. . . . Deep 
calleth unto deep in all parts of the world, but bucket does not 
call unto bucket.” We wish we had room for more. From 
the same author we have also a later series of discourses, 
Enigmas of the Spiritual Life. (Thomas Whittaker, New 
York.) The objection cannot be alleged to this series that has 
been made to the preceding, that it states the side of doubt too 
strongly. In comparing the earlier with the later, the gpoet’s 
lines recur: 
He faced the specters of the mind, 

He fought his doubts and gathered strength. 

‘The sermons in this volume, which include essays also, were 
‘delivered “ to an unusually thoughtful congregation in London.” 
They are worthy the study of all such. Freshness, vigor, sym- 
pathy, hopefulness, give them an uncommon charm. The dis- 
-cussion, especially. of the interrelation of self-development and 
self-sacrifice, of the bondage and the freedom of the will, of 
‘vicarious suffering, and of the limits of human knowledge, shows 
both clear thinking and deep. He is no pantheist; but he 
declares that “‘a philosophy untouched by pantheism is. but a 
village philosophy.” He is no agnostic; but he thinks it “ plain 
that there is such a thing as a wise and Christian .agnosticism.” 
He finds that Mr. Spencer’s system “ rests either on God or on 
nothing at all.” The volume is characterized by the same liter- 
ary style, the same recurrence of epigrammatic and quotable 
sentences, the same discovery of fresh spiritual suggestions in 
trite Scriptural texts, the same thoroughgoing humanism of 
Christianity. It is a most valuable contribution to Christian 
literature. 


On the Processes for the Production of Ex Libris (Book- 
_ Plates), by John Vinycomb (Macmillan & Co., New York), is a 
‘long title for a short book. It is a dissertation upon the modes 
of execution in producing book-plates. Those printed or en- 
_graved labels which owners of books are wont to have prepared, 
and, if not too lazy, to paste on the inside of book-covers, always 
appeal more or less to the bibliophile. Sometimes it is simply 
the name, sometimes the coat of arms, sometimes a symbolic 
book-plate. In former times, wood engraving and copper en- 
graving were responsible for most of the existing book-plates. 
Now, however, we may possess a plate which is engraved neither 
-on wood nor on copper. Many persons, nevertheless, abhor 
processes of all kinds. They are not satisfied with anything 
-short of a book-plate worked directly from the copper. Mr. 
Vinycomb’s description is clear and concise, and leads us 
through the various developments of engraving from the earliest 
rough woodcuts to the highly finished work of an Albrecht 
Diirer. Following this comes the engraving on metals. Finally, 
we read of the various means adopted for the duplication of 
designs by means of blocks, from which any number of copies 
may be taken. This little book is admirably printed and illus- 
trated. It is avaluable companion to Mr. Allen’s “ American 
Book- Plates,” recently reviewed in our columns. 


One of the prettiest out-of-door books of the season is Clarence 
Moore Weed’s Zen New England Blossoms and Their Insect 
Visttors. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.25.) This volume 
will be read with special interest in New England, but many of 
the flowers*which it describes are found elsewhere, and the book 
is so entertaining and so instructive that it will command atten- 
tion even where the particular flowers which it describes are un- 
known. The book is unusual in the fact that it not only describes 
the Mayflower, the spring-beauty, the Jack-in-the-pulpit, and 
other New England flowers, but also the insects which are par- 
ticularly drawn to them, and which, in one way or another, are 
associated with their growth and the dissemination of their seed. 

The volume is very attractive in its making, and contains a 
-number of well-printed illustrations. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have added to their “ Anthropologi- 
cal Series” Zhe Pygmies, by M. de Quatrefages, late Professor 
of Anthropology at the Museum of Natural History in Paris. 
The book is translated by Professor Frederick Starr, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who is also the editor of the series. This 
work is sure to attract general and special attention. Who has 
not been interested in the part played in folk-lore by dwarfs and 
pygmies? In the present work we are told many things about 
the Negroid Pygmies, of which there are two sets, namely, the 
Negrillos and the Negritos. The first are generally African; 


the latter are found for the most part in Java, Malacca Anda- | 


‘Man, and India. The book has a distinct ethnographic value, 
and will undoubtedly prove as popular in this country as “ Les 
Pygmées”’ has in France. . 


The Napoleonic craze has been emphasized by the publica- 


tion of another book concerning the “Man of Destiny.” It is. 


by Mr. Montgomery Gibbs, and is published by the Werner 


Company of Chicago. It is a too distinctly popular work, 


A Family Paper IIOt 


but, that we may not misjudge, the author informs us that 
“the revival of interest in the career of Napoleon has in no way 
caused the hasty writing or publication of this history, but that 
it is the result of years of study.” Nevertheless, the book will 
hardly affect the reader as a work of any historical attainment. 


Dr. Harris’s How to Teach Natural Science has been pub- 
lished in convenient form. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse.) The 
name of the Commissioner of Education carries much weight, 
and his syllablus has for sixteen years been accepted as one of 
the best presentations of the subject. 


* 


Literary Notes 


—It is announced that Mr. Hall Caine will visit America next 
autumn. 

—So popular is Dean Farrar’s “ Life of Christ ” that in Eng- 
land thirty-three editions of it have been issued. __ 

—Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, the author of “ A Modern Mrs. 
Malaprop,” has written a story called “ Aunt Belindy’s Points of 
View.” 

—It is rumored that the real author of that cynical and pessi- 
mistic volume, “ The Curse of Intellect,” is Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil, daughter of the Marquis of Salisbury. | 

—Mr. Coventry Patmore’s new book is called “ The Rod, the 
Root, and the Flower.” His first volume of poems was pub- 
lished nearly fifty years ago. Mr. Patmore is now a septua- 
genarian. 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer has begun a new series of articles 
which have already begun to appear in the “ Popular Science 


-Monthly.” The subject is “ Professional Institutions,” one of 


the divisions of his Synthetic Philosophy. 

—Stevenson-lovers will be glad to know that Mrs. Stevenson 
will publish the incomplete “‘ Weir of Hermiston ” as he left it 
or not at all. The decision rests with Mr. Sidney Colvin. It 
is said that Stevenson regarded this story as the best he had 
ever written. 

—We regret to announce that Mrs. Mary Lanman Underwood, 
the wife of Mr. Herbert Underwood, managing editor of the 
Boston “ Advertiser,” has just died suddenly at her home in 
Winchester, Mass. Our readers will remember her admirable 
stories in this paper, in “ Scribner’s ” and other magazines. 

—Professor Saussaye, of Amsterdam, has announced his 
purpose to publish a new edition of his famous “ Religions- 
geschichte.” This great work first appeared a decade since in 
three languages. It has remained a standard authority on the 
history of religion, in spite of the important works of Tiele, 
Menzies, and Reville. | 

—lIn his “ Trente Ans de Paris ” and other books M. Daudet 
has always acknowledged the worth of Charles Dickens. During 
the French novelist’s recent London visit he was more than ever 
struck with that worth, for he saw Dickens’s characters in the 


flesh. “I have recognized them,” he said, “in the gamins, in 


the ragged girls dancing jigs to the tunes of the hurdy-gurdies, 
in the portly and prosperous shopkeepers—even in the trim ser- 
vant-girls.” 

—The following delicious bit comes from the Eureka (Cal.) 
Standard :” 

Apropos of man’s fallibility in most things, that excellent weekly journal 
‘* The Argonaut,” carefully written by trained and intelligent writers whose 
business it is to know everything and write accurately on all subjects, makes 
the startling assertion, in an editorial article eulogizing Robert Louis Steven- 
son and his works, that he is the author of “‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Rider 
Haggard wrote that thrilling work of unique fiction, and one would hardly 
expect a paper of *‘ The Argonaut’s ” literary reputation to appear with such 
an error in its brilliant columns. 

—In the New York “ Tribune” we read this interesting sum- 
mary of Locker, Praed, and Calverley: 

The obituaries yesterday called him Frederick Locker-Lampson, and that 


- indeed, was his name; but it is simply as Locker that he will be remembered, 


as the most patrician of light modern versitiers, the author of ‘* London Lyrics,”’ 
and the maker of that “‘ Lyra Elegantiarum ” which owes quite as much to its 
editor as it does to those whom he edited. It would be hard to explain why 
Locker has rested so secure in his celebrity, for his themes were mainly trivial, 
and his aim apparently to please an audience for whom poetic enthusiasm and 
polished elegance must go hand in hand. But who breaks a butterfly upon a 
wheel? Locker is merely the most distinguished writer of vers de soc#été this 
or any other time has known—a kind of social Horace. Locker was born in 1821, 
and was therefore a contemporary of Praed. The latter lived until 1839; 
and Charles Stuart Calveriey came into fame. ... But Praed, brilliant 
as he was in wit, matchless as he was in some of his lyrics, was yet, take 
him all in all, a man ot less austere ideals than Locker. He was capable of a 
broader mirth, susceptible to influences less urbane. Locker has kept his Muse 
ever the same dainty and fairy creature, her twinkling sandals never quite 
touching the solid earth—the earth which Praed never quite rose above. It is 
for this reason also that he is higher in his province than Calverley, a man who 
easily equaled him in the ingenuities of rhyme and surpassed him in fun 

Locker’s work is largely founded on the supremely flawless taste which gov- 
erned his inspiration. 
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The Religious World 


The most prominent leader in English Con- 

A Golden Jubilee gregationalism, now that Dr. Dale has 
passed away, is, without doubt, the Rev. J. 

Guinness Rogers, D.D., of Clapham, London. He has just cele- 
brated the fiftieth year of his ministry. He was born in 1822, 
and has had three pastorates—one at Newcastle-on-Tyne, one 
at Ashton-under-Lyne, and the third one of thirty years at his 
present church. Both as an ecclesiastical and a political leader, 
Dr. Rogers occupies a foremost place. In England the question 
of disestablishment is always at the front, and concerning that 
vexed question Dr. Rogers has uttered no uncertain sound. In 
politics he is a Gladstonian, and for years has been an intimate 
friend of the Grand Old Man. He is prominent not only as a 
pastor, but also as a social worker, author, lecturer, and editor, 
being the editor-in-chief of the London « Independent.” No 
man of the time is more keenly sensitive to all the conditions of 
present-day life and thought. Although far past threescore years 
and ten, be works with all the vigor and earnestness of a man of 
forty. He is regarded with admiration and affection not only in 
his own denomination, but by all branches of the Christian 
Church, even AngHeans recognizing his peculiar powet and his 
stalwart atid unflinching manliness. He has occupied the highest 
office in the gift of English Congregationalists, namely, that of 
Chairman of the Union of England and Wales; and the degree 
of D.D. was conferred upon hifi by the University of Edin- 
burgh. On the completion of his fifty years of service as a 
Christian minister his friends in England ‘honored his distin- 
guished service both as a man and a minister. Although they 
could not have a part in the celebration of his jubilee, the many 
friends of Dr. Rogers in the United States who know his work 


“and have enjoyed his courtesy will esteem it a great privilege to 


extend to him their congratulations and to wish for him long 
continuance of health and strength in the good cause to which 
he has already given so many years of splendid and conse- 
crated service. 

Among the strong men of our time who 
Henry M. Scudder have belonged to the whole Church of 

Christ in the United States, few have occu. 
pied a more eminent and honorable position than Henry Martyn 
Scudder, who passed to his rest on June 4. Dr. Scudder was 
born in Ceylon, in a missionary home, February 5, 1822. He 
came to this country when he was a mere boy. He was a grad- 
uate of the University of New York and Union Theological 
Seminary. For a time he was a missionary in India, but the 
state of his health compelled him, after a few years, to return to 
this country. In San Francisco, Brooklyn, and Chicago he was 
one of the strongest, most brilliant, and most faithful of Chris- 


_tian ministers. He brought toits present eminence and power 


the Central Congregational Church in Brooklyn, of which Dr. 
Behrends is now pastor. He afterward became pastor of 
Plymouth Church in Chicago. As a preacher he was peculiarly 
vivid, picturesque, and spiritual. For years he was an invalid, 
but the passion of Christian work even in old age was upon 
him, and, at a time when most others would be seeking rest, he 
went to Japan to co-operate with some of his children there in 
the service which he felt he could do in his old age. He has 
done a noble work and left an honored name. Among his 
children who are well known are the Rev. Doremus Scudder, 
late of the East Church in Brooklyn, and the Rev. John L. 
Scudder, the indefatigable pastor of the Tabernacle Church in 
Jersey City. 

The old Scots Church of Freehold, 
The Old Scots Church which was erected in 1685, has recently 

become a Mecca of Presbyterianism. 
At the October meeting of the New Jersey Synod an effort was 
made to tevive interest in the historic associations of Freehold. 
On Tuesday, June 4, the proposition took form in a Presbyterian 
pilgrimage to that historic locality. Large numbers of pilgrims 
were delegates from the Presbyteries of New Jersey, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and from the New Jersey Synod of the 
Reformed Church in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, historical 
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societies, the Society of the Cincinnati, and the Daughters and! 
Sons of the Revolution. The gathering was presided over by- 
the Rev. Dr. Studdeford, of Trenton. Addresses were delivered’ 
by the Rev. Dr. George Swain, of Allentown, N. J., on “ The 
Beginnings of Monmouth;” the Rev. F. M. Kerr, on “ Walter: 
Kerr and His Posterity ;” and the Rev. Dr. J. S. Mackintosh, 
whose subject was “ Makemie, our First Father, and His Monu-. 
ment.” Other addresses were delivered by the Rev. Drs. F. R. 
Brace, Howard Duffield, J. H. Sharp, and Colonel James S. Yard. 
There was also an interesting exhibition of relics of early 
Presbyterianism, which were described by the pastor of the © 


church, the Rev. F. R. Symmes. “The old Scots Church 
‘Tepresents the transplanting of the Presbyterianism of the Old 


World to the New, and marks the beginning of actual, definite. 
Presbyterian Church history in America. There was performed 
the first recorded Presbyterial act, and the first known ordina- 
tion by the Presbytery in America.” Such being the case, the 
interest of Presbyterians in this church is easily understood.. 
This church is to Presbyterians very much what Plymouth Rock 
is to Congregationalists, | 


Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, who has: 
made a distinct place for himself in Amer- - 
ican Biblical scholarship, when he was in-- 
augurated a professor in Chicago Seminary, chose for his sub- 
ject “A Plea for a More Thorough Study of the Semitic Lan- 
guages in America.” From that time he has devoted himself 
with great enthusiasm to his chosen field of Christian service. 
One plan, on which he puts especial emphasis, is to secure thor-. 
ough training in Hebrew on the part of those intending to enter- 
the Junior Class of that Seminary. To this end prizes have- 
been offered to the candidates, the object being to obtain a work-. 
ing use of the Hebrew Bible. ‘ The advanced division in Chi-- 
cago Seminary affords an opportunity for those connected with. 
it to gain a mastery of the language. Sufficient preparation can: 
be made by correspondence, without expense to the applicant, in- 
about two months of consecutive work. A prize of one hundred. 
dollars is offered for the best paper, and fifty dollars is promised 
each of those who pass the written examination by answering” | 
seventy-five per cent. of the questions. Two of the Fellows of 
Chicago Theological Seminary have taken their preparatory 
work in this department, also one of the professors in the Sem- | 
inary, and one in the University of Chicago, both of whom are: 
eminent scholars. It is the earnest effort of those who have. 
the Old Testament Department in charge that all students who- 
undertake this advanced work may be able on graduation to- 
study their Hebrew Bibles withpleasure and profit. The: 
entrance examination occurs September 11, at 9 A.M. 


Hebrew in 
Chicago Seminary 


The fortieth annual Convention: 
of the New York State Sunday- 
School Association, which was- 
held at Saratoga Springs June 11, 12, and 23, is conceded to be: 
the best in the history of this illustrious association. Certaialy 
it was the largest and most enthusiastic ; nearly one thousand 
delegates, from all parts of the Empire State, were in attendance, 
besides a large number of visitors. The report of the Executive 
Committee, through its Chairman, W. A. Duncan, of Syracuse,. 
showed marked activity during the past year in all depart ments- 
and in each of the eight districts into which the State is divided.. 
In the report Mr. Duncan says: “ There are 810 Home Class. 
departments with 27,100 students, 4,550 visitors, and 350 com- 
missions. With departments in all our schools of equal size, an 
addition of 250,000 will be made to the enrollment of our Sun- 
day-schools in this State.” The Home Class department is 
comparatively new, but is gaining favor with marvelous. rapidity, 
as the above report shows. Its purpose is to extend some of 
the Sunday-school privileges and benefits to. those who, for vari- 
ous reasons, cannot attend the Bible-school, by means of syste- 
matic Bible study at home. The following facts: and figures 
will indicate the activity and strength of the New York Sunday- 
schoolarmy. The Corresponding Secretary reported for the year 
ending June 1 as follows: Total receipts, $8 445 ; expenses, $8,1-14- 
There are 8,616 Sunday-schools, 24,347 officers. and teachers, 
866,756 children, and 230,841 adults. These were 27,705 con- 


New York 
Sunday-School Convention 
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versions reported, and the total contributions for benevolent 


purposes reported are over $130,000. Among the most practi- 
cal features of the Convention were the conferences, such as 
‘* Methods for Town Associations,” “County Conventions,” 
Sunday-School Architecture,” and “ Sunday-School Organiza- 
tion,” all of which were effectively conducted. The “ Normal 
Hour” was conducted each day by the Rev. A. H. McKinney, 
of New York, in his. well-known style. “ The Link Between 
the Sunday-School and the Church,” by the Rev. James M. 
Farrar, of Brooklyn; “The Greatest Thing a Man Can Do,” 
by the Rev. J. O. Wilson, of Brooklyn; and “ The Culture of 
the Spiritual Life,” by the Rev. !saac J. Lansing, of Boston, 
were addresses which for practical suggestiveness will bear rich 
fruitage. 

The annual meeting of the Congregational 
Union of Ontario, Quebec, just closed at 
Hamilton, Ontario, points to the fact that 
Congregationalism in Canada, though numerically weak, pos- 
sesses a good deal of vigor and vitality. The delegation was 
probably the largest that the Union has ever seen, while the dis- 
cussions and addresses revealed the readiness of the churches to 
take up the great questions of the day. The Union had the 
pleasure of the presence of Dr. Washington Gladden, and lis- 
tened with delight and profit to his able address on “ Present 
Opportunities and Responsibilities of the Churches.” The strik- 
ing similarity of themes, selected by the different speakers 
before the meetings of the Union, was wonderfully suggestive of 
the onward trend of thought among the churches. Whatever 
else the churches may be doing, they are certainly not indiffer- 
ent to the spirit of the age, as was manifest in the topics dis- 
cussed. The address from the chair on « A Forward Movement,” 
by the Rev. J. R. Black; the speech by Principal Barbour on 
Congregationalism: the annual sermon on “ The Office of the 
Church,” by the Rev. J. C. Gerrie; and the address by the Rev. 
Dr. Sims, on “ The Mission of the Pulpit,” all pointed to the 
necessity of attention to the modern mission of the Church. 
Some of the utterances were emphatic in speaking of the value 
of criticism in keeping the Bible in the hands of reasoning men, 
and of the/urgent need of interpretations in the light of the 
scholarship of the day. Social problems, too, claimed a great 
deal of attention in many of the addresses that were given. 
Another evidence of the similarity of thought became apparent 
in the changes of theme made by the Rev. William McIntosh, 
Ottawa, from “ The Opportunity of the Church” to “ What 
We Gain from Union Meetings,” on learning the topics that 
were chosen by the Chairman and Dr. Gladden for their respec- 
tive addresses. There seems no doubt that the Union of 1895 
indicates advance of thought and action on the part of Congre- 
gationalism in Canada. 


Congregationalism 
in Canada 


The Commencement of Hartford The- 
ological Seminary occurred on June 6, 
| and was one of the most striking ever 
held in this country. Think of a woman taking one of the prizes 
in a school of theological education! Shades of the fathers! 
And that, too, at Hartford! But even that is not all. Think of 
a woman appearing among the graduates on a Commencement 
platform and delivering an address! And yet that actually 
occurred at Hartford. It must not be inferred from our excla- 
mations that it gives us any anxiety ; it seems very natural and 
proper. But it is a surprise to find that Hartford has taken the 
lead in providing theological training for women. Not only do 
we find a woman among those who took prizes and delivered 
addresses on Commencement Day, but we find that another de- 
- livered an address at the Alumni dinner. When, in addition to 
this, we observe the long list of distinguished and eminently 
conservative theologians who were present, the wonder increases. 
Brother Jasper was surely right—“ the worlddo move.” During 
_ the last few years Hartford Seminary has proved itself to be one 
of the most aggressive and thoroughly equipped institutions in 
the country. There are few stronger theologians than Professor 
Charles M. Mead, and few, if any, abler leaders than President 
C. D. Hartranft. At the graduating exercises there were four 
speakers, one of whom was Miss Adelaide Imogene Locke, of 
Westmoreland, N. H., whose subject was * Job and Faust.” In 
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the graduating class were two women. ‘This was the sixty-first 


anniversary of Hartford, and, from the report in the Hartford: 


“ Courant,” we should judge one of the most successful and 
satisfactory which the ancient Seminary has yet held. 
; Probably few of our readers are aware 
The Lutheran Synod that one of the largest denominations in. 
the United States is the Lutheran, ex- 
ceeding in membership even the Episcopalian and Congrega- 
tional, and ranking very close in its various branches to the 
Presbyterian and the Baptist. There are, however, among the 
Lutherans many divisions, so that no one branch has a very 
large membership. The total strength of the Lutheran Church 
seventy-five years ago was estimated at 170 ministers, 35,000 
communicants, and 850 congregations. To-day the numbers 


“are 5,554 ministers, 1,330,442 communicants, and 9,376 congre- 


gations. The General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church has just held its thirty-seventh Convention at Hagers- 
town, Md. The Convention consisted of 224 delegates, repre- 
senting twenty-five synods and 190,000 communicants. The 
opening sermon by the Rev. Charles S. Albert, D.D., was an 
exposition of the history and principles of the General Synod. 
The Synod is largely interested in mission work, both at home 
and abroad. A converted Brahmin, Rachamandarya Garu by 
name, is at present visiting this country and speaking in behalf 
of the foreign work of the Lutheran churches. Among the 
prominent laymen present at the meetings was Mayor Schieren, 


of Brooklyn, who is a Lutheran, and who made an earnest plea 


for Lutheran missionary work in the Greater New York. 

The attempt to boycott the 
Congregational church in 
Medfield, Mass., by the naan- 
ufacturing firm of Searle, Dailey & Co., of New York City, has. 
attracted much attention. The matter has been taken up by the. 


Attempt to Boycott a Church 


Massachusetts General Association, which has issued strong. 


resolutions concerning the action of the firm and of its local 
partner and representative, Mr. E. V. Mitchell: The facts are 
that Mr. Mitchell has avowed his purpose to drive the pastor of 


that church out of town; that he has discharged or refused . 
employment to a number of men and women, acknowledged to . 


be faithful, because they would not withdraw from the church of 


which Mr. Dyer is pastor. The course of the firm was taken. 
up by the State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, and that - 
body publicly confirmed the charge of persecution against the. 


church and pastor on the part of the firm. The Association of 


Massachusetts rightly thinks that things have come to a strange ; 
pass if the fidelity of a pastor is to be rewarded by- systematic. 


persecution on the part of a business house, such persecution 


going so far as to make a condition of employment the abandon-_ 
_ ment of attendance at a given church. Resolutions were passed: 
expressive of their appreciation of the Rev. Mr. Dyer, and call-_ 
ing the attention of the citizens of Massachusetts, irrespective. 
of denominations, to this flagrant attempt to interfere with fréee-_ 


dom of speech, of intercourse, of trade, and of worship. 
At the meeting of the Bay Conference of. 


The Societies’ Debts Congregational Ministers and Churches. 
in San Francisco, Cal., May 21, a paper - 

prepared by the Rev. Y. C. Holbrook, D.D.,a corporate mem-_ 

_ber of the American Board, was read by I. H.. Morse, Esq., 


Chairman of the Co-operative Committee of the Board for the 
Pacific Coast, in which the condition of the Board.was discussed, | 
the paper ending with the suggestion that the following over-. 
ture should be sent to the National Council'to meet in October. 
The suggestion was unanimously adopted, and; the. Rev. Dr. C. 


O. Brown, of San Francisco, delegate from the General Associa- . 


tion of the State, will present it: 
To the Nationa] Council of the Congregational Churches.to meet at Syracuse, 


October 9, 1895: 


Believing that the churches of our denomination, are .ready to co-operate . 
in any practicable measure for relieving our American Board of Missions from , 
its present embarrassing debt, the Bay Conference of Congregational Churches, 
assembled in San Francisco, Cal., respectfully request that you will designate. 


a day when all our churches shall ‘be requested to make a contribution for that 
purpose. An average gift of twenty-five cents per member of each church will 
accomplish the object. Or, should it be deemed, best to extend the movement to. 
embrace our three great missionary societies, an average contribution of seventy-_ 
five cents per member will suffice for that. We believe that the churches will. 
cheerfully respond to a proposition for such.a simultaneous effort, and that it 
will a success. 
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Bicycle-Riding for Women 


mony ee. for women is so common as to 
have lost its novelty. Its use may, and prob- 
ably will, affect the style of dress worn by 


‘ women. In many suburban towns recreation 


and business are combined ; the family market- 


jing is accomplished by the use of the wheel ; 


the next step will be the arranging of commit- 
tee meetings for the church, philanthropic, 


and club work at the hour when the wheel can 


be used with greatest comfort. 


DRESS 

The style of dress worn on the bicycle will 
always be of the character that expresses the 
temperament of the wearer. The woman who 
dresses to attract attention will not ignore the 
principle by which she selects her clothes when 
she selects her bicycle dress. The woman 
who selects her clothes on the principle of 
adaptability to the time when and the place 
where they will be worn will adopt, when 
riding, the style of dress that meets her views. 
_ A bicycle dress that has everything to recom- 
mend it is one made of a heavy cloth of loose 
weave called cloaking. This skirt is made not 
too wide at the bottom and unlined. Therule 
for safety is to have the skirt, when seated on 
the saddle, fall in a straight line from the 
waist. A hem of four or five inches is turned 
up and stitched with ten rows of stitching by 
the machine; this makes the hem stiff. It is 
well to have two waists, one a Norfolk jacket 
that buttons to the neck, with a turn-over col- 
Jar for cool days, and a coat with skirt that 
falls to the saddle. With this coat a silk or 
thin cotton waist should be worn; the coat can 
be strapped to the wheel when not worn. 
Under the skirt satin bloomers, full and falling 
below the knee, with gaiters, leggins, or 
bicycle boots laced high, complete a safe and 
attractive suit. The skirt should come to the 
ankle. This suit would make a perfect rainy- 
day dress,and could be worn with propriety 
anywhere. 


RECREATION AND UTILITY 


If the use of the bicycle by women can be 
made to combine recreation and utility, it must 


prove a great blessing. Its use in this way 


must save time, if it does not secure leisure. 
If bicycle-riding is to resolve itself into one 
more thing to do, it must become a burden. 

An article in the current “Scribner” by 
J. West Roosevelt, M.D., should be read by 
every one who rides or expects to ride. Intel- 
ligence is the rider’s protection. Riding too 
fast or too long or spasmodically must be 
injurious. Regular exercise accomplished with- 
out the feeling of pressure, without the feeling 
that important matters are being neglected, 
must be beneficial. The day is not far dis- 
tant when our large dry-goods stores will have 
a side entrance, with a room for “ wheels ” and 
a boy to check them as umbrellas are checked 
to-day. 

No doubt the use of the bicycle will change 
the standards of the people in many ways. 
Good roads are demanded now by the major- 
ity, and are being made. Suburbs will grow, 
because a wheel will make a man independent 


of rapid transit. He will be his own train. 


Piazzas at hotels will cease to be Jounging- 
places in the summer, for the wheel will carry 
off the loungers. 

Another advantage from bicycle-riding is 
the training of the eye and the nerves. The 
rider must learn to see, think, and act quickly. 
He must train his nerves to steadiness; he 
must not lose his head if he would save his 
bones. | 

THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY 

Most people live surrounded by an unknown 
country. To know the streets of one’s neigh- 
borhood and have a general impression of the 
points of the compass is too often the limit of 
knowledge of a vast number of city dwellers. 
The wheel makes each rider a Columbus. 
Maps are studied instead of time-tables, and 
confidence brings thetwotogether. Naturally, 
history follows these two, and we have a peo- 


. ple who at last are as familiar with the history 


of their own county as they are with the his- 
tory of Rome or Greece. 
Riding the bicycle develops adaptability and 


‘*‘Pure and Sure’”’ . 


evelands 


BAKING POWDER. | 


has been used by American housewives 
for twenty-five years, and those who have 
used it longest praise it most. 


indifference to certain creature comforts that 
had seemed imperative. This is desirable, for 
it means healthy nerves and minds. 


Water and Milk 


The milk and water supply of the summer 
home, whether one is owner, tenant, or 
boarder, is most important. An oil-stove, or 
good alcohol-lamp, is imperative for the sum- 
mer boarder. If there is reason to doubt the 
water-supply, boil all the water to be drunk ; it is 
easily done; bottles are to be had almost for 
the asking, and can be kept cool if wrapped in 
wet flannel or kept even in the deep grass in 
the shade. The milk-supply must be from a 
pure source, and should be investigated. There 
is no excuse in these days, when the dangers 
of uncleanliness are so well known, for con- 
tagion through milk-supply. It is criminal, 
nothing else. The State, the county, the town 
and city authorities work hard to secure health 
by means of eliminating disease from the 
sources ot food-supply. Milk still seems to 
baffle them, and will until every man who has 


to do with its sale is compelled to pass an ex-. 


amination and secure a license. Over three 
hundred cases of typhoid fever in Stamford, 
Conn., are due to the ignorance of a milkman 
and the criminal carelessness of his customers. 
The cans from which the milk was sold were 
washed in the water of a well which the man 
said he would not let his “young ones” use. 
Even the physician who took care of this fam- 
ily, and who bought his milk from its head, 
failed tosee the danger, and fell a victim to the 
epidemic. Surely it is as important that the 
man who may spread disease should be trained 
out of ignorance and made responsible in the 
eye of the law if he does not live up to his 
knowledge as it is that the man who studies 
disease with a view to its cure should be com- 
pelled to reach certain standards of knowledge 
before he may use his knowledge as a means 
of self-support. The secret of righteous living 
is prevention, not cure. Cure, whether it be 
of the physical, municipal, or national body, is, 
must always be, expensive. It costs less to 
pay salaries to inspectors than to support hos- 
pitals. Bad housekeeping, extravagant house- 
keeping, is as reprehensible for the city or 
town as for the individual home—worse; for 
the greatest care of the individual home will 
not protect it from the criminal indifference or 
carelessness of the authorities. 

It is this which justifies the intelligent in 
every community in demanding, not economy 
in administration, but wise expenditure on a 
liberal basis, that the homes of the ignorant 
may be protected from the dangers imposed 
by ignorance. | 

Picnics 

We are learning that all-day picnics, except 
for lovers, are a bore. There is much more fun 
in a picnic that begins at three-thirty, after a 
good dinner and a nap, with tea in the woods, 
and return after sunset, just tired enough to 
be pleasantly sleepy. Tea in the woods means 
the possibility of enjoying the shadow hours 
usually spent at the tea-table. 

The woman who wants to make her fortune 
and keep her youth while managing a sum- 
mer boarding-house will serve a lunch in the 
middle of the day, and dinner at eight. The 
citizens of the cities with their families will 
rise up and call her blessed. This system will 
stifle the piano in the evening, and the young 
children who have had their supper at five or 


six will have entered fully into the land of 
dreams before dinner is over. The dull even- - 
ing that makes opportunity for gossip, fault- 
finding, and ennui will become the pleasantest 
hour in the day around the dinner-table, with 
its simple but well-cooked foods, and quiet 
service coming when servants have had time 
to rest. The patent dishwasher will reduce 
the work, and all will find that life is easier. 
None will live subject to interruptions in the 
midst of pleasant plans and occupations ; the 
day is done, and the dinner hour the pleasant 
crown. 


The Other One 


Altruism has its largest field during the sum- 
mer vacation.. It has its fullest opportunity 
in the family. We are creatures of habit, and 
the sudden change of interest and occupations, 
the absence of absorbing interest, leaves all 
helpless for a time until an adjustment is made 
to the newconditions. Life in summer meas- 
ures the temper, the training, the whole nature, 
of each one. To intrude personal tastes, likes, 
and dislikes, especially of foods, on the atten- 
tion of fellow-sufferers who are controlling 
expression for the benefit of others, is unkind 
and impolite. 


Luxuries 


The question of food, especially if one is 
boarding in summer, is very important. A 
box packed with canned patés, olives, crack- 
ers, coffee, tea, and lemons, will save temper 
and make the difference between hunger and 
satisfaction. Better a tea in the privacy of a 
summer boarding-house bedroom that satisfies 
than in the company of many in the dining- 
— where all find fault with the food pro- 
vided. 


All Temperatures 


When packing the family belongings for the 
yearly flight, it seems’ ridiculous to encumber 
them with winter clothing, but experience 
proves that it is only wise to take some. Wraps 
are needed of every weight, and old water- 
proofs are desirable as rugs for woods and_ 
roads while resting. 


Is Your Blood Pure 


If it is, you will be strong, vigorous, full of 
life and ambition; you will have a good appe- 
tite and good digestion ; strong nerves, sweet 
sleep. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies, vitalizes, and 
enriches the blood. Therefore it is the medi- 
cine for you. 

It will give you pure, rich, red blood and 
strong nerves. 

It will overcome that~tired feeling, create 
an appetite, give refreshing sleep, and make 
you strong. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye to-day. 
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The Peace Conference 


Our excellent friends the brothers Smiley, | 


lords of this beautiful manor, have called to- 
gether here a Conference on “ International 
Arbitration.” The interpretation of the phrase 
is wide enough to permit the discussion of all 
plans which, as Mr. Abbott said yesterday, 
refer to reason the solution of international 
questions instead of leaving them to passion. 
But we do not mean, except indirectly, to dis- 
cuss the philosophy of war, its evils or its 
origin, nor the necessity of peace, its dangers 
or its duties. That is to say, “the Court is 
supposed to know something.” 

The traditions of the Mohonk Indian Con- 
ferences have been accepted so far, under the 
suggestion of the brothers Smiley, that no 
time was lost on Tuesday evening in organ- 
ization. Louis Agassiz used to say, with some 


bitterness, that if half a dozen men of science: 


met in America to discuss a scientific question, 
they had to begin by making a constitution 
and choosing an executive. This is true, for 
good or for evil; more for good than for 
evil. And in this atmosphere, with the excel- 
lent “leading ” which the spirit of George Fox 
is apt to give, the preliminaries are reduced 
to a very fine point. In much less time than 
I have needed to write these twenty lines, we 
had organized the Conference, and had chosen 
John B. Garrett, of Philadelphia, President ; 
Joshua L. Bailey, of Philadelphia, Treasurer ; 
Marshall H. Bright, of “ Christian Work,” and 
Miss Martha D. Adams, of Boston, Secreta- 
ries ; with an Executive Board of five gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Garrett welcomed the Conference, which 
numbers about sixty delegates from -all parts 
ofthe country. He introduced Mr. Trueblood, 
the sensible and energetic working man in the 
American Peace Society. Ina short speech, 
of which every word was important, Mr. True- 
blood gave the history of international arbitra- 
tion since 1815, when this device—if I may 
call it so—was introduced among the provis- 
ions of the Treaty of Ghent, between us and 
England. There have been seventy-sev 
successful arbitrations of international di 
ferences since that time. Dr. Boardman, 
of Philadelphia, was called on, and made 
a short, amusing speech. Mr. Abbott, the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, fol- 
lowed, in a clear, though surely condensed, 
sketch of the various connected subjects 
which might occupy the Conference, and a 
_ careful and fair statement of the difficulties, 
social, political, and moral, which lie in the 
way of its work. The Executive Committee 
then met to lay out some definite plans for 
future meetings, and the Conference adjourned 
until the evening. | 

The subject for Wednesday evening was the 
possibility of a Permanent Tribunal, to which 
all cases for arbitration might be submitted. 
On this subject Mr. Philip C. Garrett spoke 
admirably, 1 spoke, Judge Earle, for many 
years at the head of the Court of Appeals of 
this State, spoke, and Judge Arnoux was called 
up and said a few words. Mr. Garrett led 
along the history of the various philanthropic 
efforts in this direction since an early period of 
his own life. It seemed that he, a Friend by 
birth, had been drafted in the Civil War. 
The regulations of the Friends did not permit 
his paying for a commutation, and he sent the 
three hundred dollars which would have gone 
for that purpose to the American Peace So- 
ciety. Some person, unknown to him for 
many years, did pay his commutation, and he, 
therefore, never was in face of an enemy ; 
but naturally his attention was closely turned 
to the whole subject of the ethical aspects of 
war. In one and another capacity he has, 
therefore, been present at many of the most 
important crises of this subject. His reference 
to the work of the Supreme Courf in adjust- 
ing the differences between the forty nations 
which are now united in the United States 
was put with great force. ° 

In what I said I tried to emphasize the 
same bit of history. The truth is that the 
_ possibility of a central tribunal, existing as a 
_ Permanent Tribunal, to adjudicate in questions 

between nations, can no longer be called thé 
dream of a Utopia. It has been. tested in the 
experience of the Supreme Court of the United 
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States now for one hundred and six years. 


linstanced, what I knew most about, a bound- 


ary decision between Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts. In any other state of civilization this 
boundary dispute would have led toa civil war ; 
but there are probably not fifty people in 
Massachusetts now who could give an intelli- 
gent account for it, although it is scarcely half 
a century since the Supreme Court decided it. 
The same experience shows that the necessity 
of an armed force to enforce the decision of 
the Permanent Tribunal is not so pressing as 
is generally represented. For instance, the 
decision of the Supreme Court the other da 
about the income tax has enforced itself. 
As the coon said to Colonel Scott, “ You 
needn’t fire; I’ll come down.” The coons of 
the world know when the decision has been 
made. | 

I ventured to block out an imagined plan 
for such a court. I supposed that each of six 
great powers might name a jurist, naming the 
man whom they most wished to honor for his 


statesmanship, his purity, and his wisdom, to 


hold office as the judges of the Supreme 
Court do, and to receive the highest honora- 
rium which the nation gives for any distin- 
guished service. Then let us suppose that these 
six jurists choose, for shorter terms of office, 
erhaps, six “ assessors,” who might be chosen 
as the other powers of the world. Then 
let such a tribunal exist ; let it formulate inter- 
national law as it has never been formulated 
up to this time. Its statements on the sub- 
ject, which might be published from time to 
time, would be statements received with au- 
thority. And it would certainly happen that, 


as questions arose, nations would begin to sub- 


mit them to such a tribunal, at first timidly, 
but eventually with confidence. And the bare 
existence of an impartial tribunal would carry 
with it a power impossible to overestimate. 
I tried to show that it would have much more 
value than any tribunal appointed fora special 
purpose, whose judges may seem to have been 


chosen on account of their preconceived views , 


on one side or the other. 

Judge Earle, in the admirable speech which 
he made afterward, balanced very fairly and 
judicially the advantages of a Pérmanent 
Tribunal and those disadvantages which are 

tent. I understood him to say that, in the far 
uture, such a tribunal might i. possible, but 
that there would be such difficulties in it 
now that this Conference had better hold 
to some object more possible of immediate 
achievement. His address was of the first 
value from his presentation of the arguments 
and decisions on either side in such a dis- 
cussion. 

Judge Arnoux moved that the Business Com- 
mittee be requested to prepare a memorial 


which could be brought at once before Con- 


gress, asking it to renew the proceedings for 
a treaty of arbitration between England and 
the United States. 

For Thursday morning the subject of this 
arbitration treaty was specially assigned. The 
Conference went immediately to its work, and 
Mr. Robert Treat Paine, President of the 
American Peace Society; Professor Emmett, 
of Johns Hopkins University ; the Hon. George 
S. Hale, of Boston; Mr. James Wood, of New 
York ;-Mr. Skinner, the Superintendent of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York, spoke, and 
the discussion was closed by a speech by Mr. 
Trueblood. Ido not remember ever to have 


spent two hours in which a fixed subject was 


held to more closely by different speakers. 
Mr, Paine’s address was a careful history of 
the advance of the proposition of a treaty be- 
tween England and America, from its inception 
in 1887. He said, indeed, that he might say 


it had advanced by triennial steps. He gave 
the history of the Sherman concurrent resolu- 
tion of 1890, which at this moment, if any- 
body chose to use it, instructs the President 
and Secretary of State to open negotiations 
with every other foreign power for treaties of 
arbitration. These instructions were sent to 
all our Ministers abroad at that time, in a cir- 
cular-letter. In 1893, by the persevering exer- 
tions of Mr. Cremer, who had behind him, 
apparently, a considerable representation of 


the workingmen of England, 354 Members of 


Parliament were persuaded to sign a letter 
addressed to the American Congress, urging 
that it press the treaty between the two na- 
tions which shall pledge them to arbitration 
in all cases of difficulty. In presenting this 


“message to Congress in 1893, Mr. Cleveland 


says: “It affords me great pleasure to lay 
before Congress such a proposal.” Mr. Paine’s 
accounts of his own interviews with leading 
members of the Administration and of Con- 
gress were full of interest. The condition of 
affairs now is simply this: that the sub-com- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Committee in 
the House, at the last session, determined not 
to press any legislation on the subject before 
the Congress which expired on the 3d of 
March. It was thought that the Clayton- 
Bulwer pressure at the moment with regard to 
the Nicaragua matter made some obstacle 


towards the progress of such an arbitration 


treaty now. Mr. Paine did not appear to 
attach very great importance to these diffi- 
culties. 

The address of Professor Emmett was 
thoughtful and careful, and had especial 
interest as coming from an Englishman. It 
may be said in passing that Mrs. Emmett is 
the daughter of the distinguished Friend Mr. 
Braithewaite, well known for his earnest agency 
in the cause of peace. Mr. Emmett did not 
hesitate to say that while the feeling of the 
Foreign Office and of the administration of 
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whichever English party was more or less in- 
different to the theory of arbitration, the great 
body of the English working people would 
favor any such movement; that they were op- 
posed to war, and did not mean to have war, 
with the United States. Every expression of 
his on this subject drew forth the warm 
applause of the meeting. 

» Mr.George S.-Hale’s speech was a very care- 


_ ful analysis of what we mean by arbitration or 


arbitrament, and he followed along with care 
the steps in human society in which we rise 
from the savage effort of every man to get 
what he can, to civilized society, which, as he 
said, really depends upon the arbitration of an 
impartial tribunal, and this arbitration is more 
or less compulsory. 

Mr. Wood is an animated and effective 
speaker, who interested the audience extremely 
and won expressions of their sympathy when 
he pictured, ina way which was at once amus- 
ing and pathetic, the change in public feeling 
with regard to war with England since the 
days when he was a school-boy and the echoes 
of the war of 1812 were still resounding. 

Mr. Skinner has himself served in Congress, 
and what he had to say from Congressional 
experience had a peculiar interest. He told 
with touching effect the story of the gift by 
the Queen of England of the ship Alert, ready 
for an Arctic voyage, at the moment when we 
needed such a vessel for the rescue of Greely. 
He said that he had never seen a body of men 


so affected as was the House of Representa- . 


tives when President Arthur’s message an- 
nouncing this gift was received upon the floor. 
It will be remembered that the immediate gift 
of the Alert enabled us to save the precious 
hours on which, in point of fact, the lives of 
Greely and his men depended. 

As I said, it was suggested by somebody 
that, under the Sherman resolution, the Presi- 
dent has power to conduct negotiations with 
England now; still, the impression seemed 
general among the leaders of the assembly 
that such an effort would be far more efficient 
if Congress committed itself at the next ses- 
sion to a new resolution having tbe relations 
of England with America especially in view. 
Mr. Trueblood reviewed the debate, with some 
illustrations from his very wide observation and 
recollection ; and thus closed a singularly in- 
structive and interesting morning. 

I can well understand that people to whom 
“ Peace ” is only a “cause” will be surprised 
to know that there are phases of this subject 
entirely different from ‘each other, which had 
better be treated separately than together. 
Indeed, the great mistake of philanthropic 
meetings is that a great hotch-potch is made, 
like the Juchero of the Spanish dinner-table, in 
which everything is permitted to get together 
if only it be good in the estimate of the pro- 
vider. We are more wise than that here, and 
for the evening the influence of education in 
forming that public opinion which controls 
nations in our day was the special subject. 
The first speaker was Mr. Skinner, your Super- 
intendent of Education. He devoted a good 
deal of his speech to a bill, which is not yet a 
law, it seems, which passed the last session of 
the New York Legislature, I should think 
without much knowledge on the part of its 
members. If I understand Mr. Skinner cor- 
rectly, $30,000 is provided for the instruction 
in military tactics of all boys in New York 
over the age of eleven years who wish to be 
instructed ; and these boys are to be called 
the American Guard. Mr. Skinner himself, 
in whose office a great deal of the detail of this 
affair must come, evidently dislikes the whole 
thing. If, as I understand, it is still in the 
hands of Governor Morton to arrest such a 
measure, it is to be hoped that he may find 
some reason for doing so. At all events, you 
will readily see that such a body of persons as is 
assembled here does not look with much favor 
on a measure which shall initiate into what is 
here called “ militarism ” a large body of those 
who are to rule the State of New York within 
the next ten years. | 

After Mr. Skinner, Mr. Mills, best known, 
perhaps, as an evangelist, spoke with a great 
deal of feeling. I will not attempt to abridge 
his remarkable address, which was enlivened 
with amusing anecdote, as it was also pathetic 
in its appeals to the religious conscience. It 
was a presentation, not too strong—for sucha 


presentation cannot be too strong—of the 
power which the spirit of Christ, once per- 
mitted to do its best, exerts in the affairs of 
nations, as in the affairs of men. 

The speech of the evening was that of Pres- 
ident Gates, of Amherst College. He is one 


of the leaders in the enterprise which has 


called us together here. He has given a great 
deal of thought to the diplomacy and the ju- 
risprudence of the subject, and whatever he 
says upon it is marked, not simply with good 
sense, but with the results of intelligent study, 
in which, if I may use the phrase, he has “sub- 
soiled.” Dr. Gates began by careful and in- 
teresting statements of the real personality of 


‘races and nations. The strong nation is that 


in which a race, with the customs, language, 
and traditions of a race, has a geographical 
boundary which includes men of one race, and 
is not harassed by the presence of helots or 
other aliens. Planting this truth well in the 
minds of those who heard him, he went on to 
trace the advance which has been made from 
times when war might be the best remedy of 
the woes of nations or of races, into the 
higher life in which war dies out between the 
nations of the world as dueling dies out be- 
tween individuals, as States come to see that 
the same law of righteousness is binding upon 
them also. And, without the form of prophecy, 
he brought his hearers into the definite under- 
standing of the possibilities of the century be- 
fore us. He showed us how it is not only 
desirable, but how it is possible, to work on 
the public opinion, not of one nation, but of 
all nations, so that they may co-operate in 
bringing about the federation of mankind. 

On Friday morning the same subject was 
resumed. Major Bright, the editor of “ Chris- 
tian Work,” made an admirable address, urg- 
ing the Conference not to attempt to ignore 
the history of the Nation, not to apologize for 
those heroes who had brought it through its 
furnace fires and made possible the clearer and 
calmer atmosphere in which it is our fortune 
to live. He then went on to point out what 
might be done in educating even young chil- 
dren in this matter, and, from the standpoint 
of an editor, offered valuable suggestions as to 
the methods of pressing the objects of the 
Conference upon the attention of the press of 
the country. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey described the work 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
in its department of Peace and Arbitration, 
and addresses were made by several gentlemen 
whose experience in the Peace Societies of 
this country and of Europe enabled them to 
offer suggestions of value as to the quickening 
of the publicconscience. After a brief address 
by Dr. Austin. Abbott, the platform of the 
Conference was then presented. With the 
same practical view which has characterized 
the Mohonk Indian Conference, it was decided 
to recommend only what it might fairly be 
hoped to bring about atonce. The question of 
a Permanent Tribunal was referred to a com- 
mittee of gentlemen eminent in the legal pro- 
fession, for report at the next session of the 
Conference. The platform was unanimously 
adopted.' 

The assembly here has not been very large. 
We have missed the co-operation of men who 
have had personal experience in diplomacy 
and in those branches of administration which 
are connected with it. One would have been 
glad if one or two of the distinguished writers 
on international law could have been here. 
But there are here a great many clear-headed 
men with habits of practical observation ; there 
are a great many persons who have studied 
this subject in its literature and in action. And 
I assure you that no one who has been here can 
fail to feel that the matter assumes much more 
positive aspects, and suggests methods much 
more definite, than the peace cause of fifty 
years ago, when the great convention was held 
in Paris, which the third Napoleon honored by 
placing sentries who should march up and 
down in front of its doors in token of his ad- 
miration of the sentiments for which it was 
called. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


1 We published it last week. It declared that the 
feasibility ot arbitration had been demonstrated, and 
that the United States should lead in the next for- 
ward step, the negotiation of a treaty of arbitration 
with Great Britain.—THE EDITORS. 
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Don’t Scrub 


your silverware, it’s hard work, 
useless work, and besides, injures 
your ware. The easy way of 
cleaning it is by using 


SILVER 0 oss 


that does it quickly and without 
_ scratching or wearing it. 
Isn’t the easy way worth trying? 


Enough for trial for the aa or box 
paid, 15 cts. in stamps. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


N ervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 

on i (A P hosphorized — 

Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 

Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


This Elegant 


‘New Rochester’ 


Lamp; 


press paid toe 
any address I 


for {20 


Chimney and Shade ¢ 
sold everywhere, or ¢ 
we can supply you. ¢ 


We make 70 
other styles of: 
the famous ; 
‘New Roch-: 
greatly improved.) ¢ 


The desideratum for a Summer Lamp; sufficient § 
) light with one-quarter the heat of larger sizes. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. St. 


‘ Whitman’s INSTANTANEOUS 
}Vhocolate--doesn’ t need it. 
Made in a jiffy, with 


boiling water or milk. Sold everywhere. 
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Edinburgh Summer Meeting 


As this announcement arrived after the. 
pages of “Noteworthy Gatherings for the 
Coming Half-Year” had gone to press last 
week, we insert it here. 

The ninth session of the Edinburgh Sum- 
mer Meeting is arranged to take place in 
August, the customary time for the gathering. 
_ The prospectus gives a series of studies show- 
ing a distinct advance in interest and variety 
upon last year. Professor Geddes and Mr. 
William Sharp lecture on “ Life and Thought ” 
and “ Life iad Art,” respectively. The section 
of Philosophy, Social Science, and Anthropol- 
ogy also includes the names of M. Demolins, 
editor of the “Science Sociale” (whose lec- 
tures “La Société Francaise” were so popu- 
lar last year), of Dr. Wenley, Dr. Delius, and 
others. Under Civics and Hygiene are the 
names of Dr. Dyer, M. Elisée Reclus, Dr. Ir- 
vine, Miss Jane Hay, and Dr. Stephens; while 
the section of History, Literature, and Lan- 
guage includes lectures from Mr. V. Branford, 
Mr. S: H. Capper, M. l’Abbé Klein, and Mr. 
Cecil Wyld. M. Elisée Reclus, Mr. Good- 
child, and Mr. Herbertson undertake the de- 
partment of Geography in its widest sense; 
Mr. J. Arthur Thomson and Mr. Turnbull hav- 
_ ing charge of Biology. Among other features 
of interest, one is expected to be especially 
useful and attractive—a series of conferences 
on various subjects of current educational 
interest. Othersare the Sloyd course of wood- 
work, musical recitals, excursions, etc. 
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HENRY ALTEMUS, PHILADELPHIA 
Farrar, the Venerable Archdeacon. Woman’s Work 
in the Home. 
‘AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Seidel, Heinrich. Der Lindenbaum. Edited for 
School Use by Dr. Ernst Richard. 25 cts. 
Seidel, Heinrich. Die Monate. Edited tor School 
Use by R. Arrowsmith. 25 cts. 
Stifter, Adalbert. Das Heidedorf. Edited for School 
Use by Max Lentz. 25 cts. 
C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE 
Root, Prof. Oren,and B. G. Smith. The Hamilton 
Declamation Quarterly. Vol. I., No. 1. : 
Wyman, Ed..in A. Ships by Day. $1.50. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 7 
Bain, Charles W. The Sixth Book of Homer’s 


dyssey. 
Feilden, H. St. Clair. A Short Constitutional His- 
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D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Moulton, Richard G. Four Years of Novel-Read- 
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Edgar. Sister Gratia (Satan’s Simplicity). 
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Bouton, John Bell. Uncle Sam’s Church: His 
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rimer, Infant Reader, First, Second, and 
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LOWMAN & HANFORD STATIONERY AND PRINTING 
é CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Bruce, Miner W. Alaska: Its History and Re- 
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; MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Wright, Mabel Osgood. The Friendship of Nature. 


25 cts. 

Defoe, Daniel. The Life, Adventures, and Piracies 
of the Famous Captain Singleton. Edited by 
George A. Aitken. Illustrated by J. B. Yeats. $1. 

THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ed, J. N. a Ready Reterence and 
Reading. ith Maps AlacC. Reiley. 
Vol. V. Tunnage to Zyp and Supplement. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Maspero, G. Manual of ptian Archzology. 
ranslated by Amelia B. Edwards. $2.25. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 

Harland, Henry. Gray Roses. $1. 

Hall, Gertrude. Foam of the Sea, and Other Tales. 


I. 
D’Arcy, Ella. Monochromes. $1. 
Roberts, General Lord. The Rise of Wellington. 


$1.25. 
Fawcett, Millicent G. Lite of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. $1.25. 
_ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK _ 
Bliss, W. D. P. A Handbook of Socialism. (Im- 
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. Burgis, Perils to British Trade: How to 


_.Avert Them. (Imported, $1. 
Miln, Louise Jordan. "Guaint (Imported.) 


1.75. 
Mummery, A. F. My Climbs in the Alps and Cau- 
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UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOk, 


BOSTON 
Wells, Amos R. The Junior Manual. 
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If you wish your Linen White as Snow 
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will make it so. 
Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson and Harrison Sts., New York. 
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“For some time 
I have been using 
fants. 


with man 


her to 
use No.2 


have observed marked 
beneficial 
Teething In 


results from 
fants. 


benefited.” 


: Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, 


In the Preparation of Artificial Food for Infants. 
- Value of this Water in Diseases Incident to Teething. 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., President and Prefers of Clinical 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, 


LITHIA WATER 


Cow’s milk is the substitute usually resorted to when the mother is not able to 
suckle her child and it is impossible to get a wet nurse. One serious objection, along 
others, to cow’s milk, is its acidity. 
cow’s milk, except when the animal is fed entirely upon grass, is almost always 
acid. Tnis is the principal reason why the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, 
and lime water is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. I believe the long-con- 
tinued use of lime water is hurtful to digestion, and last summer, when I was feeding 
two of my own children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse adding lime water to pre- 
vent colic and intestinal derangement, which the food otherwise produced, I directed 


water was UF until the “AT lost its acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” 


Dr. John H. Tucker, Henderson, N. C., President of the State Medical 
Society of North Carolina, referring to Spring No.1: 


I have UF maay patieats EB 1A WATER Springs for the use 


of this water and, without exception, they have returned to me c 


This water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


SAYS 


in the 
artificia 


reparation of 
food for in- 


Human milk is always alkaline, but 


in preparing the food, with immedi- 
ate and continued good results. The 


Spring No. 1, i 


or greatly 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


“Tf at First You Don’t 
Succeed,” 
Try 


\ 


Sparkle and vim. 
Full of good health. 
Full of everything good. 


this great effervescent 
temperance beverage is a 
sparkling, bubbling fountain 
of health—a source of plea- 
sure, the means of making 
you feel better and do better. 
You make it yourself right 
at home. Get the genuine. 


5 gallons cost but 25 cents, 
THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, #7 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. ¥. 


Tours to the North via Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


To provide the most attractive method of spending 
a a holiday, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
arranged to run two delightful tours to the 
on The points included in the itinerary and the 
country tra abound in nature’s uties. 
Magnificent scenery oe with the journey and 
ends ds bale with its completion. 
The names of the places to be visited are familiar 
to all and suggestive of wonderland. No matter 
ow much may be expected, one cannot be disap- 
poner oh in Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, Thousand 
lands, Quebec, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes 
Cumalale and George, Saratoga, or the Highlands 
of the Hudson. The datés fixed for the departures 
of these two tours are July 16 and A Avsus 20, and 
the eee rate of $100 trom New Brook- 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
will cover all necessary 
expenses ‘during the time absent. A _ beautiful 
descriptive itinerary can be procured from the tour- 
ist department of the Dicebeivania Railroad, 1196 
Broadway, New York, or Room 411, Broad Street 
Station, hiladel Iphia. 


Boston Excursion 

Jul 5 to 9. nt pel the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern R’y will sell very low rate excursion tickets 
to Boston and return, account Y. P. S. C. E. Con- 
bap Many privileges of route and interesting 
si ps. 

Send two-cent stamp to A. J. Smith,G P. & T.A., 
Cleveland, O., tor folder of intormation, containin 
map ot Boston and itinerary for seeing Boston an 
its environs. 


Tours and Travel 


in Vermont and on the 
Summer Homes recor rake Champlain 
A NEW illustrated book. Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, S.P.A., or S. W. CUMMINGS. G.P.A, 
. 353 Broadway, New York. St. Albans, Vt. 


OING EAST THIS aummer 
train service in effect June oh ne Cen- 


ral R.R. for Bar Harbor, nasie ~ 

e, St. Andrews, all points in Maine and in the oe card 
gunta ins. ant a folder or 

to Maine Central R.R., Pass, De! ortlan 


EDUCATIONAL MEETING 
DENVER, COL., JULY 5-12 
Teachers and the Public may reap the benefit of our 
SPECIAL LOW RATES OF FARE 
On Sale June 22 and June 29 
’ ‘Take the new route offered by the 
M A : LO RY STEAMSHIP 
LINE 
A DELIGHTFUL SIX DAYS’ OCEAN TRIP 
No tonic equal to sea air for building-up and recuperating. 


Mailed free, our 64-p. ** Descriptive Routes.” 


C. H. MALLORY & CO., Agts. 
Pier 20, E.R., N. Y. 


TEAMER CHAIRS RENTED, $: the round 
mp; we se a t 
Trunks W all St. 


ZA vO 
r Broadwa ‘stabli ‘4 d 18 
Gutht list (mailed free) “MONROE STERN Moe 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Formerly , 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Indexed. 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place. N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
EUROPE, 1895 


days, $ upwards. All rooms 


ELIAS KINGS, Springfield, Mass. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


These new tourist resorts are best reached by the splen- 
did modern-built steamers ‘* Olivette,”’ ‘* Halifax,” and 
“* Florida,” of the Canada Atlantic and Plant Line, 
the only direct route from Boston. Write or apply for 
rates, sailings, tours, etc.,to FRED ROBLIN, Passen- 
ger and Freight Agent, 268 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass., or Recreation Dept., The Outlook. 


SEA TO SAN FRANCISCO”’ 


A Trip for 
HEALTH, 
REST, and 
PLEASURE 


viewof 
ba. crossing the 
of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity to 
visit these Spanish- 
countries. 
educational ad- 


vantages of this tnp, in addition to the pleasures of t 
journey, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that 
tourists xepeat, the vo rar aie after year. THIRTY- 
DAY FOR $120. expenses included. 
Steamers have superior ow ot AS and leave New 
York every ten days. For full parti P STAMFORD 
COLUMBIAN LINE PARR 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 x R., New York. 


Lake The Great Lake Route to 


all Northern Michigan 
Breezes Summer Resorts 


A trip on one of the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
Transportation Co.’s 
NT STEAMSHIP S 
the pleasantest mode of summer travel. 
STRICT LY FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 
Send for our printed matter. Mailed free. 
JOS. BEROLZHEIM, General Passenger Agent 


A WEEK’S VACATION 


$5.90 and upwards 
Fare to go and return..... ® .90 and upwards. 
Board at farm-house...... 5.00 and upwards. 
comfortable mill and homes. Beautiful country, 
list of houses you will find in _ illustrated book, ‘ 
THE COUNTRY,” issued 
NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK R. 
Call or address (postal bey do) The Outlook, 13 Astor 
Place, N. Y., or call ticket offices foot Chambers and 
WwW. 23d Sts., or general offices Jersey City, for a free copy. 


GOING TO THE 
COUNTRY 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6cents for post or. calland free at 
offices below the illustrated book, 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware 
Counties, on "the main line and branches of the New 
York, Ontario, and Western 2,000 feet 
above the sea; location, prices, tares, &c., all in it. 
In New York, sat Ni No. 2 Batt ttery Place; 165, 171, 371, 
t 12 t. 273 Wes 2 t.; 251 
Ave.; Ticket fe) ranklin and 
Be 249 Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint. 
STRATED MBS, containing ‘half-tone re- 
peertoss from photographs of 340 of the_ hotels, 
and boarding houses advertised in ‘‘ Summer 
Homes,” can_be purchased of any ticket agent ; 
25c. Anderson, General Passenger Agent, 
56 Beaver 


SUMMER HOMES 


in the Southern Berkshire and Litchfield Hills, 
New En d Rail 
Handsomely illustrated book of 125 giving full 
information, free at 3 AST “ PLACE a nd offices of 
4 tk rWESTCOTT’S ress Co.’s in New York 
or also at the EAC LE INFORMATION 
BUREAU, Eagle Building, Brooklyn, or will be mailed 


re s of 4 cents pos 
OW ARTIN, Agent, Hartford, Conn. 


SUMMER TOURS LATITUDES 


ebec S. S pet passenger steame 

CO, 2,000 lleave N.Y. Ju gsth, A 
for Quebec. galling at 1 at St. John, H 

E. Island, St. and SA 

A. EK. OUTERBRIDGE road. 
way, or Thos. Cook & Son, or H. 5.505 or to 
A. Ahern, Quebec, Canada. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier R., foot Franklin St., for 
Cranston’s, West Point 4 Ni Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill 
nding, and Newburg, week days, 5 P.M.; Sun & 


eturning leave Newburg daily 7 p.m. U. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


Pine Rev. GEO. M 
’Me. 


FOR RENT in 
BERKSHIRE 


and one-e tenth of a mile of te legraph failt post office. 

ouse of brick upon oun Large 

ouble parlors, 7 lar eeping-rooms. Severa ‘acres of 

ne oa with shade trees surrounding it. Also abun- 

pod fruit. Fine brick stable an carriage-house, 

and. thing in pe rfect order for immediate 
dress St., New nn. 


( AMP LAKE PLACID, 
ADIRONDACKS 
TOLET 


Owners going to Euro For particulars apply to 


MONTICELLO, N. Y. 


Interlachen Cottage for rent, furnished ; also furnished 
cottage at Pleasant e, near, mricello Address 
ER, ” Box 204. 


‘TO LET FOR THE 
SUMMER 


A family desiring to pass the summer near Boston 
can secure an ary, comfortable furnished house at 
a very rental by addressing 
Tufts College, Mass. ‘I'he house is situated on h 
land, enjoying extended prospects; is adjacent to 
the Ty: eX e shady college grounds, and within five 
miles the Union Station in Boston, with which 
there is frequent train service. 


O RENT FOR THE PRAGON:, f ly furni 
T cottage with stable, adjoining Hote 


vided. For term rtic 
WATCH WILT HOUSE Hill, R. L. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


England 


ROTHAY HOTEL 


GRASMERE, ENGLAND 
ENGLISH LAKES 
HOME AND BURIAL PLACE OF THE POET 
WORDSWORTH 
Strongly Recommended by Dr. Lyman Abbott 


hours from »4from Chester, 7 from London, 

rom Edinburgh lasgow. Most central for breaking 

journey going or returning from Scotland. pea to the 
ecreation Department for further information 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Canada 


HOTEL ELEPHANTIS Georgeville,Que. 


on 
Lake among thickly woode Tus 
and mountains k fis shooting, | boat- 
opr. 


ing, bathing, etc. 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, Colo ngs on 
request by . BARNET 


Connecticut 


THE GEORGE AND COTTAGES 


Black Rock Beach, Conn. 


Most delightful locati th 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 
“A delightful combination of seashore and 
country life at the Pequot.’’ 


A number of furnished cottages, with hotel service and 
board, to let for the season. Photographs an 
in N. Y. at The Outlook, 13 Astor oe For terms and 
circulars anal 


Rush & North Water Sts., Chicago. 


Hotei at Newburg landing. Dinner so cents. 


BLANCHARD & HAGER, New London, Conn. 
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Maine 
CASCO BAY, COAST OF /IAINE 


White Mountains, PROFILE HOUSE 0.2": 


The quit and co me life, with every advan- ia No (gol attraction dis 

KITTERY POINT, MAINE 
Massachusetts Massachusetts 
PEPPERRELL HOUSE pach of 
miner resort. DR. RING S Change,Rest,Care, et Sound: and full particulars sent free 
ned hoa ‘address E. PYORD Pron SANATORIUM ] Address FLOYD enauhant, Mass 
Arlington Heights, Mass. | “"Sbie conditions. “THE RED LION INN” 
8 miles from Boston. Send for circulars. 


Islesboro Inn 


DARK HARBOR 
Islesboro, Maine 


THE MOST EXQUISITE RESIDENCE ON 
THE MAINE COAST 
OPENS JUNE 15th 
SIX YEARS UNDER CONTROL OF 
MR. P. SEWELL 
A cuisine of superior excellence 


“THE BAY VIEW” ¥az7 


Saco, Me.—A resort; and 

country combined noepe water; perfect drainage; 

accommodates 200. Send for Mustrated’t boo pt 
ANSON & SON, Owners and 


The Rock End 


Northeast Harbor, Maine 


- 
4 


Open Sian ist. Special rates to families. Send for booklet 
Cottages in connection. HERMAN L. SAVAGE, Proprietor, 


THE NE-MAT-TA-NO 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE—Water view from 60 
rooms; Bowling, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, Deep-sea 
Fishing. Address THOMAS Case, North Lubec. Maine, or 

ll Building. Boston, Mass. 


YTHER, No. 1 Music 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE ®3* 


Summer Boarders wanted. A New House. For inher 
particulars apply to GEO. A. ADA 


The Rockledge 


POPHAM BEACH, ME. 
Enlarged and Improved. Now open. 


Situated at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. Fishing, Boating, Bathing. All mod- 
ern conveniences ; excellent cuisine. Location 
unequaled on the coast of Maine. Spring 
water, good drainage, pure air. For illustrated 
circular, etc. address A. S. LEE, Manager. 


Also of Hotel Indian River, Rockiodas, , and 
Wis. 


- late of Fountain Spring House, Wauke 


OUTH BRIDGTON, Maine.—A few select board- 
ers wanted in pleasant farm-house overlooking lake 
ped or small village. High land; delightful scene yi 

- large, airy rooms; boating, ing; excellent table. 

Terms, $5.00 to $7.00. Address Box 58. 


YORK BEACH, MAINE 


Opens July 1st. Long a firm, 
nearly two miles in length, front | house. 
id drives oa ing, 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockawa 


Grandest views on Seine Coast. thing. 
ful drives and walks. SHELL. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. — 


Massachusetts 


YOUNTRY BOARD.—Large, pleasan 
C fine driv good water; ‘routing f 
e es, fruit, milk, an 

Miss L. S ROCKWELL, Alford, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


NEW FARLBORO INN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASS. 


,$00 feet above th N it : 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


POWDER POINT HALL 


and the Ga Grove House and Cottage of Powder Point 

Will be open ist ht an une 29. ting, 

salt-water bathing, tennis-courts, s -trees. $10 to $12 
wee Pictures sent on application. 


THE PRESCOTT 


Kings Beach, Mass. 


GOOD ROADS’ FINE BATHING 


Fine Ocean Views 


Magnolia, Mass. 


THE MAGNOLIA 


One hour fom Boston. Hi Poser bluffs. Country 
leasures. Bat hing. No hay fever. 
Pamphlet of H. PRIES 


guests. for, bathi rates for June. LES. 


THE SIPPICAN| 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE 1st TO OCT. rst 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fila. 


VERANDA HOUSE 


Will o June 15th. High, healthful; fine ocean 
views. Pleasant, homelike house, accomm about 
100 guests. Mouse, accommodating about 


THE ISLAND OF 


NANTUCKET 


30 Miles at Sea 


If you would stay at the leading hotel, 
it will be 


THE SPRINGFIELD | 


Send for a copy of our illustrated 
pamphlet, Summer Seas,’ which 
gives full information. 

Cc. H. MOWRY, Proprietor 


CAPE COD 


Pure sea air, best ocean view, surf-bathing. Write 


HIGHLAND HOUSE,North Truro, Mass. 


The Winne-cgan Salem, Mass. 


STOCKBRIDGE HOUSE 


STOCKBRIDGE, MA 
Open for the season. Address CRAMEES: H. PLUMB 


SWAMPSCOTT, Mass. 


(cean House 


will about June 20, under entirely 
Ci ail information at as of look, 
13 Astor ,» New York. 


MEAD & BROOKS, Proprietors. 


Minnesota 
THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel. just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St... MINNEAPOLIS 


New Hampshire 


Circulars mailed. 


THE GRAMERCY 
7 BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
Open June 15th. Send for circulars. 


TURNER HOUSE AND FARM 


BETHLEHE N. H.—Lon d fa bly k 
to summer ten by for full 
information. N. TURNER: SSN 


Do You Know 


hat Center Harbor, at the head of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N H., is one of most beautiful summer resorts in 
iingland?” ? Senter is in 


and a tments are very 
Send for descriptive circular. ‘4. WW Eacer, Manager. 


The Forest Hills 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


Elm Cottage will be run in conjunction with the 
hotel this for the benefit of those desiring 
acco tions at less than The Forest Hills 
rates. Open May to Nov. wenree circulars to 
J. W. DUDLEY, Prop’r. 


LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 

mer resort amon 

for circular. BROS” 


BELLEVUE | HOUSE 


n “ Fine views of the 
sent free. BARNES’ SONS” 


Salt Sea 


THE OCEANIC 


Xsies of Shoals, N. H. 


Opens June 15. _ LEIGHTON BROS., Props. 
‘Circular of H. G. MARVIN. Mer. 


THE WAUMBEK 


AND COTTAGES 
JEFFERSON, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
Open liast of June 

Golf Links, ennis, 
HORACE PORTER, Manazer. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
pages.) 
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New 


New Jersey 


New York 


ACKSON, N. 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Special Rates for June 
m heat, open fires, bath-rooms, tennis-courts, liv- 


Stea 
a ¢ syst f drainage in the mountains. For 
ery; the dest System WA MESERVE. 


THE GRAND VIEW “TRLETO™: 


Location unsurpassed. Lar, Send 
for circulars. ae) OURSE, Propr. 


THE NEW 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE 


On the White Mountain Plateau, 1,700 ft. above 
3h miles the famous Crawford 
OPENS JULY ist 
Under the management of ANDERSON & PRICE, of 
The Hotel Ormond. of Florida 
Pure Mountain Air, Pure Mountain Spring Water, and 
the Grandest Mountain Scenery in America East of the 
Rockies. Address 
MOUNT PLEASANT HOTEL CO. 
Special Rates for July. 1 B’way, New York 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the orth Shore 


Open for the Season June 29th, 1895 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Cangda, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W. K. Hill, 


Proprietor. Manager. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


MIRAMONTE, Sugar Hill, N. H. 
About 1,700 feet above tide-water. ~sl the verandas 
eastward is an unbroken view of the Frosidentia’ and 
Franconia ranges. Address Miss BERTHA ESTEY, 
Sugar Hill,N.H.. formerly of Boulderstone, Dublin N. H. 


Stag and Hounds 


Maple Villa and Sanborn Hall 


A pleasant’summer resting-place ; fine location ;, beauti- 
ful scenery, walks, and drives, with every requisite fora 
complete summer home among the mountains of New 


Hampshire. Terms reasonable. Send for circular. 
E. H. SANBORN, Prop., West Campton, N.H. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 


FABYAN HOUSE 
Will open June 1 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 
Mt. WASHINGTON SUMMIT HousE 
Will open June 20 
from those desiring accommo- 


Corres 
dations. PP ost and office in each house. Ad- 
dress MERRILL, Proprietors. 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN TIOUNTAIN 
HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region, Long 
famous as the summer home of late Henry Ward Reecher. 
Season June 15-Oct. 1. Reasonable rates. 

W. A. BARRON, Manager. 


New Jersey 


Asbury Park, N. Je 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


Twentieth season begins June 27, 1805. ree on the 
beach. For terms or informatio dre 
T. P. WELCH, Chief Park, N. J. 


ASBURY PARK, N 
136 from o ocean. 


THOS. NOBLE. 
18th Season. 


NOW OPEN. 
For circular addre 


THE GRAMERCY ms 4 toe 


Cuisine and appointments that have for 
this house deservedly pop Ocean view ; delightful 
shade ; music for : superior accommodations for 
families. . WYCKOFF’S SON, Prop. 


THE OAKS ASBURY PARK N. J. 


Agpoigtments first-class rates for June. 
dre I. B. JOLLEY, 8 uth St., Newark, N 


The Chalfonte 


CITY, N. J- Directly on 
Beach. Full ocean view. Sea-water baths in the hous 
Illustrated free. E. ROBERTS’ SONS. Ss. 


ARVERNE-B BY-TH E-SBA 


LONG ISLAND 
The Arverne Hotel Cottages directly on the Beach, one 
of Wall St., and 44 minutes from foot 


East 34th St.; 35 minutes from Flatbush Ave. Depot, 
rookiyn. FRED’K W. AVERY, Prop. 


ON THE 30 MINUTES FROM 
OCEAN FRONT. LONG ISLAND CITY 


HOTEL ARVERNE 


ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA, LONG ISLAND 
open Thareday, June 27. 


etor 
SEND FOR R DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
{ie lications for rooms can be made to W. JOE CHNSON 
QUINN, Hotel Empire, N. Y., or Arverne dire 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE texe, 


TYLER M. MERWIN view of 

es an ountains in the IRONDACKS. Good 

boating and ing. Free fro y Fever. Open all 
ud year. Terms reasonable. Send for circulars. 


The IRVINGTON | 


t t t 
of the most popular Hotels & HOOPES. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 


H. BULL. 
At Beautiful 
Avon-by-the-Sea 


Avon In NEW JERSEY 


Open June 22. Zhe most elegantly appointed hotel 
on the Jersey coast. For rates, diagrams, and other 
information address 

FARINTOSH & AMER, Proprs. 


HE LANSDOWNE, Holly Beach. New 
Jersey. Near the ocean. ang boating. and 
the finest bathing on the coast. res id bomelik e. 


Nj 
Hotel Breslin 


SEASON OF 1895 OPENS JUNE 25th 


New management. Hotel and appointments 
of a superior character. 

-harming mountain and lake scenery; elevation 1,400 
feet ; 75. pours & from N. Y. City by Del., Lack. & Western 
R. R. he hotel is andes the pers rsonal direction of 
J. H. KING of the Tampa Bay Hotel, Tampa, 
Fla. New York address, Gilsey House. Hotel now 
open for inspection. Room clerk in attendance. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


SPRINC LAKE, N. J. 
Open May rst. For rates address Mrs. R. T. DIVINE. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


WILBURTON - BY - THE-SEA 


New elevator aon other improvements. une 
1st for the season K. DERCHWOR 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York 


THE ALGONQUIN 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
Situation commands magnificent scene on Lower 
Saranac Lake. Recent improvements include electric 


lightin D 28 1st. let and terms on appli- 


HOTEL NEW POINT 


Amityville, Long Island, N. Y. 


sonepie, itt miles from New York. Opens June 22. 
THAWAY, 47 Times Bldg. Wednesdays. 


ADIRONDACKS 


CASCADE LAKE HOUSE 


Cascadeville, New York 
Nine miles from R.R. station; best trout-fishing im 
mountains; boating, bowling, tennis, etc. ; telegraph and 


O.in house. Send circular. 
CHAS. FURY, M’g’r E. M. WESTON, Prop. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open 20. Hours f New York. 
Houss Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


Woodmere Heights 
fort; fine drives; shade, boating, bathing, river, moun- 
tain, intervale scenery. Circular. A. PARSONS. 


CLEVERDALE-ON-LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Homelike boardin ing house, 


The Trojans Moderate rates. Beautiful 
HIGHLAND PINES 4 rest 


wild flowers. Beautiful views; pureair. Terms with and 
without treatment. Address Dr.  URDY, Corning, N.Y. 


LEN RIDGE HOUSE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. A family hotel, with handsome buildings 


and grounds. Modern improvements. No malaria or 


mosquitoes. Moderate rates. Send for o_o 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
health and rest seekers. 
s Personal care of ex- 
physicians. 
ain building htre- 
proof. For i 
pamphlet address 


j. Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary 


“|MT. MEEN AHGA 


OPENS MAY 29th 
A Home, with Six Cottages fa the 
from New York. ft. above sea-level. Int 
t of great natural beauty. re water; 
rating air; electric bells; gas; steam aud 
ore Peculiarly attractive in June. rculars and 
tes address U. E. TERWILLIGER, 


MUNNATAWKET HOTEL 
MANSION HOUSE AND COTTAGES 


FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y.—Open June Ist to 
Oct. Ist. Charmingly located, six miles seaward 
between New London ang Watch Hill, on line of N. Y. 
&N H. R.R. and Norwi ine of steamers; frequent 
communications daily; e: eucelinat boating, bathing, and 
fishing; Island 7 miles long; hotels have all modern im- 
provements ; furnished cottages to rent with hotel service 
or for housekeeping. Descriptive circular. W.C.WHITE. 


AKE GEORGE Landing 

Hotel, greatly enlar and improved, offers ex- 

cellent accommodations. tion is most attractive. 
Prices moderate. Froshects sent on application to 

HENRY W. BUCKELL, Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 


HE BEACHWOOD FARM, Jewett Heights, 
N. Y.—In the heart of the Catskills. 2,100 feet 


elevation ; new house and furniture Ure pure spring water; 


accommodations for 50 guests. » Mer. 


Mountain-Side House 2swett Helens. 
kills, 2,200 feet above tide-water. Farm of 200 acres con- 
nected with the house. O. T. BAILEY. 


EENE. We TAHAWUS 
E. Nearest Hotel to = Mount 


ey.” immediate vicinity of fine ting and 
fishin ng. GEO. W. fre pant IELD. 


GRAND VIEW FARM. 

al rooms ; e wa ks an ves. rite > 
culars’ ARNOLD. Keeseville, N.Y. P.O. Box 250 
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New York New York Pennsylvania 
BALCH HOUSE 2X Brower, | WATER GAP HOUSE 
| Saratoga S N.Y. 
ure water; u n vss it’s | open under the same management. 
h f 
Gem 0 oh BES il ustrated circu- Me. and Mrs. W. S. BALCH. Hotel modern ind weet 


At head of Lake George, 


FERNWOOD A resort of sgxceptional excel- 


lence at moderate rates ; an ideal place for parties wishing 
to economize in their Tilustrated books free. 


‘ COMFORT AND EXCELLENCE IN 
EVERY DETAIL” 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 
| UNDER-CLIFF 


or family cottages, a boat-house, ay etc. 
giving the appearance of a large pe oto camp refined 
patronage, erfect sanitation. ferences and 
given irculars and information of ‘Ihe Outlook. 


Ye LANCASHIRE INN 


ERTY. SULLIVA 
HIGH-CLASS ALL-YEAR HOTEL. 
Newly built; handsomely furnished. Modern House. 
Special cut-rates une. 
Single rooms, 10 per tegen 


LONG BEACH 


ON THE ATLANTIC 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
Hotel Opens June 20 
NEW YORK OFFICE NOW OPEN 
For terms and circulars call or address 
THOMAS H. BRUSH, 45 Broadway, New York 


Trains leave Long Island City for Long Beach ‘week- 
days at 8 and 1 A.M. and 3, 5, and 6:05 P.M.; 34th St. 
Ferry rs minutes earlier. For Sunday trains see time-table. 


‘tountans, 1 he Sagamore 


LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY. N. Y.— 


‘Accommodates 250. Opens June 1. Send for Circu- 
lar. E. BUTLER, Proprietor. 
‘RALPH’S” 


UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Y. 


In one of the most delightful Adirondack wilds, afford- 
ing the best_sport combined with an unusual degree of 
comfort. 7. W. HU TTON, P. O. Lyon Mountain, N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS. Indian Point House 


Daily mail; cuisine perfect; $8.00 to. $10.00 per week. 
For illustrated circular a 
R. M. SHUTTS, Merrill, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON 


For illustrated pamphlet address 
WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 


Glen Summit Hotel 


GLEY SUMMIT, PA. 


2,000 feet elevation. On the Lehigh Valley R.R., 
from New York C long istance te ephone. 
ting. an Cesar, &c., apply 
at eam am 9), N 
NROSBY, Manager. 


Rhode Island 


THE MASSASOIT 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Now open. Terms reasonable. J. BABCOCK. 


Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, ic bells, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 

ry, air. well nnis, Croquet, 
etc. assa ectricit s and all he appli- 
ances. N ish, Russian, and Natural Sulp 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Leland House and Cottages 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y. 


This Popular Resort will open June 25 
seball grounds, fine _tennis-courts, bathing, boating, 
bass and trout fishing. C. T. LELAND, nager. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Healthful. Homelike, Attractive. Send for descriptive 
and illustrated opinions of Henry Ward 

RCHILL. M.D., Stamford, N. Y. 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Pier. Hot and cold Sea Water Baths. 
anitary arrangements have been thoroughly rene ye. 
Send tor circulars and terms to 260 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


The Pettaquamscutt House 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I.. 


Now open. Good elevation and fine ocean views. Ex- 
Rates, $10 to $14. G. £. W OD. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 


ToeRockingham 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


For rates and booklet address 
J.G. BURNS & SON, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


GREENHURSTST4zEORD 


Near all points of interest. Lawn tennis. én meets 
all trains. Send for circular. E. E. VAN DYKE. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Electricity : ; spring water; cuisine unexcelled. Send 
for circular S. J. BROWN. 


(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL) . 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. y. 


Built, furnished, and conducted 
more as a magnificent English 
country house than hotel. Has no 
equal anywhere in + maou elegance or 
"natural location. Elevation 1,000 ft. 
. | Unique in design, ideal in management 
ial (new this season), perfect cuisine, 
th drives, charming country, 
: 7 Rates greatly reduced. 2% hrs. from 
Grand Central Station, N.Y. Particu- 
lars of H. R, RoBertson, Jr., Proprietor. 


ADIRONDACKS 23% 
On the Upper Hudson, 
in the Adirondacks, Extensive grounds; every modern 
convenience; stablin for horses; teams to hire. Photos 
at 75 W. Houston . New York City. Terms from 
$5 to $10.00 per week. — 104, North Creek, N. Y. 


ORIENT POINT HOUSE 
ORIENT POINT, L. I. 


Family hotel; rooms single or en \ ate Popular 
rates. Opens June l. Send for 
GEO. C GIBBS, 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


THE ULSTER 


Open June 17 to Oct. Bs 11th Season 
_ Send for Circular. H. F. BAKER, Prop. 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Will open for the Season June 20. 


N. S. HOWE, - - Proprietor 
_ Post-Office Address, Pawling, N. Y. 


‘THE ROSSITER HOUSE 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 
Write for circular to WM. G. BOGGS, Prop. 


Tue INGLESIDE 


On Seminary Heights. First.class in all re 


Summer Boarders mover 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Magnificent views; fine shade ; ample_grounds; moder- 
ate prices; 5 min, walk from station. rs. CARUTHERS. 


ts; 
OVEL, 


Watch Hill House 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Opens June 20th. More completely equip Bei than ever 
before. y other i improvements is 
rs 


Vermont 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 


Highgate Springs, Vermont 


ogune June 1st. Modern improvements. The tables are 
s spread with the choicest the season affords. ‘lele- 
aph office, fast trains stopping, livery and Ber 
ives, good fishing, fine boats and experienced oarsmen, 
and extensive sha y rks are ote the conveniences. 
and attractions. Send for 
JUDSON L 


I SCOTT. Proprietor 27 years. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Among America’s most charming Resorts. 


THE NEW COLUMBIAN HOTEL 


at 1,000 Island Park, N. Y., and 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 


at Westminster Park, Alexandria Ba ay. N.Y. Great 
otels, modern ‘and Sen descriptive 
let, terms, &c. F. INGLEHART, Prop 


MOORE’S HOTEL TRENTON FALLS 


Finest scenery and falls in the world. Fort fall” informa- 
tion and a of “fe New to any ticket_office of 


the N. York o 
Rate $2.soand up. ! C. E MOORE, ‘Manage 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Pa. 


In the mountains of Penna., only 4° hours from 
New York. 2 hours from Philadel phi For Air, 
Water, and Scenery unsurpassed “ny ‘think un- 
equaled). Circulars free. M.M. WALTER, Sect’y. 


HEAR 


Newport, Lake Memphremagog, Vermont 


“* Up in the cool northland.”’ A unique resort. Send 
for illustrate 
CHAS. D. WATKINS, 1961 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


ARCADIA RETREAT 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 
New house opens July t5 Pure air, ure_m ountain 
spring water, fine pcenery 5 htful walks; fishing and 
boating near. RKER, West Burke, Vt. 


Outing Book Free Feautifully 


illustrate 
Shows 1895 Styles. Only book on Outing 
othing issued. Send 2c. stamp for 
postage to Dept. No. 10. 


White Duck Trousers 


by mail, post prepaid, §$r. Send le 
ang waist measure ; allow & 2-inch roll 
a 

Description.—Our trousers are made 
of extra Duck in beet 
side, and hip kets; | 

seams m on bottom and saps 

on waistband for belt. WAll hand-finished. 
and save retailers’ big profits. Dept. No. 10. 


H. S. LOMBARD, 46 to 52 Clinton St., Boston 


— 


DON'T ro EUROPE 


without AN’TI-NAUSEA tablets. 
The only sure, safe, and speedy relief for 


seasickness. $1 per bottle, postpaid. Ad-. 
dress ANTI-NAUSEA, Glens Falls, N. Y.. 
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The Outlook 


The Business World 


Lf: During the past week 
Further Evidences of the following dispatches 
3 were published. They 
form a sufficiently emphatic comment upon 
the “ better times :” | 


aylor Man uri ompany of Cuyahoga Falls 
has voluntarily albert the wages of its 200employees 
20 per cent. 

llentown, Pa., June 12,—The Crane Iron Works 
has increased the wages of its 200 employees 1o per 
per cent., datingfrom June3. 

Lewiston, Me., June 12.—Notices were posted in 
the Androscoggin Mills to-day stating that wages 
would be advanced about 7 percent. It is expected 
that the weavers, who have been out during the week, 
will now return to work. 

Knoxville, Tena., June 12.—The Knoxville Iron 
Commun oe posted notices of an increase of 10 per 
cent. of the w of all employees. ; 

Utica, N. Y., Chadwick Cotton 
Company last February found it necessary to reduce 
the of several hundred employees to per cent.. 

omising a return to the old sae when the con- 

ition of trade would warrant. The company has 
given notice that, beginning Monday next, the 10 
per cent. will be restored. | 

. Anincrease of four cents per cut has been granted 
to the weavers on the broad looms in the Utica 
Steam Cotton Mills. There had been no threats of 
a strike, but a few of the men intimated to the fore- 
man that they ought to have more pay. The fore- 
man laid the matter before the er I and within 
half an hour the increase was 

Oswego, N. Y., June 13.—The employees of the 
Ames Iron Works in this city, one of the most ex- 
tensive boiler and engine plants in the country, have 
received notice of a 10 per cent. increase in wages. 

Chicago, June 13.—The Crane Company, manu- 
facturers of pipe-fittings and brass goods, has an- 
nounced to its 2,300 employees that their wages will 
be increased 10 per cent. This isa restoration of the 
rate which prevailed early in 189 

Birmingham, Ala., June 13.—The Howard Har- 
rison Iron Works at Bessemer, Ala., manufacturers 
of iron pipe, have ee notice that, commenci 


Hartford, Conn., June 14.—A large number of 
freight-handlers in this city of the New York and 
New England Railroad struck last week for a res- 
toration of wages to the rate which prevailed in 1893. 
Superintendent Fennel, of the Western Division of 
the road, has notified Freight Agent Fisher to allow 
the increase, which will begin to-morrow. 
leveland, Ohio, June 14.—The Cleveland Rolling 
| Company, one of the largest concerns of its 
kind in this = of the country, advanced wages 10 
per cent. in all departments yesterday. The advance 
was voluntary. 


Northwestern ona he declaration of a re- 
Four per cent. Basis duced dividend last week 
by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company practically 
brings its stock to a 4 per cent. basis. So 
far from being a deterrent factor in business, 
this action should have just the contrary effect. 
Any one who has studied the earnings of the 
Northwestern Company, and who is aware of 
its conservative policy, would have been sur- 
prised at any other decision. The New York 
“Evening Post” says that it is a wise and 
proper action, and in the end one which will 
exert a wholesome influence on all securities. 
This statement will not seem strained to people 
who understand—as not everybody does at present— 
how far distrust in the good faith and conservatism 
of railway managers has played its part in the re- 
cent boycott of American securities. But even for- 
eign investors have begun to appreciate this fact, 
and it is significant that recent skepticism over our 
railroad stocks is based, not on their failure to main- 
tain high dividends, but on the suspicion that a 
false aspect of prosperity has been plaeed on corpo- 
rate conditions by managers with a finger in the stock 
market. The Northwestern’s action is particularly 
useful now as a repudiation of the foolish polic 
which has too often followed appearance of reviv 
prosperity. To some companies, in the past, the 
return of er times has been almost a misfortune ; 
because, while hard times had sone economy and 


prudence, a subsequent recovery in business had per- 
suaded optimists in railway management to throw 
conservatism absolutely to the winds. 


The “ Wall Street 
More Encouraging Reports Daily News” de- 


from 

Grain and Fruit Crops clares that the crop 
outlook for grain 

has become more encouraging. Good advices 
on corn prospects are wired from Missouri, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. “The winter wheat 
harvest is progressing slowly, but will be gen- 
eral in the southern portion of the wheat belt 
next week. Very full spring reports from 
Minnesota, Dakota, and Wisconsin show wheat 
to be about fifteen inches high. It will not 
need more rain for a long time. The an- 
nouncement that the Agricultural Department 
will’ be able to say in a special June crop 
report that the cold weather in May caused 
much less damage to fruit than had been 


feared will be welcome news, particularly to 
the bulls on sugar. Canned goods rose two 
weeks ago under the general impression that 
the fruit crop was a failure. The peach and 
apple crop plainly is not, if the Government 
report is to be trusted, and this will probably 
prove true of the yield of berries.” 


_ Our own business de- 
The Australian Banks pression was preceded, 
as all the world knows, 
by that of Australia. It is, therefore, interest- 
ing to observe the signs of recuperation in that 
continent, which have, to a certain extent, pre- 
ceded our own better times. Twelve Aus- 
tralian banks were compelled to suspend pay- 
ment, and have now been reconstructed. They 
were reopened about the middle of 1893, and 
from that time to the present the work of re- 
construction.has made great progress, and 
proportionately promoted the regrowth of con- 
fidence. So many additional payments have 
been made in advance that fresh capital has 
reached a large total, and the ability of the 
shareholders to meet such an emergency hada 
great effect upon the people at large. It is 
probable, however, that one or two of these 
banks may have to go into liquidation, and 
that one or two others will be absorbed by 
stancher institutions. The Australian banks 
have now closed about one-fifth of their 
branches. 


The French province of Tong- 
Tongking Coal king, lying next to the south- 

ern border of China, possesses 
immense wealth in coal. This coal has been 
supplied by contract to the French navv, and 
also to a number of British lines. Machinery 
has recently been set up for the manufacture 
out of the coal dust of briquettes, or patent 
fuel, and a preliminary order for ten thousand 
tons has been given by the French Govern- 
ment for its navy. Strange to say, the local 
authorities of Tongking have been so actuated 
by jealousy of British capital and energy as to 
embarrass the development of the coal indus- 
try. No man not a French subject may be 
employed by the society managing the mines, 
yet their development is wholly due to British 
capital. 


The “ sky-scra ” in 
A Foundation y 

Deep New York City are not 
more remarkable for 
their height than for the depth of their foun- 
dations. The new Presbyterian Building at 
Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street, twelve 
stories high, has a foundation of thirty feet. 
The Cable Building at Broadway and Houston 
Street, though only an eight-story building, 
has a foundation thirty-seven feet deep; the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company’s Building at 
Nassau and Cedar Streets, though only nine 
stories high, has a foundation going down 
forty feet below the surface of the street ; and 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Company’s 
Building, the highest of all, has a correspond- 
ing foundation—over fifty feet deep. 


Reviewing the condition of 
the iron market for the 
past week, the “ American 
Manufacturer,” of Pittsburg, says: 

Iron and steel in the Pittsburg market have shown 
during the week just past a decided advance. Pig 


iron has adyanced from 1o cents to 75 cents a ton, 
according to grade, Pittsburg quotation having ad- 


Higher Prices for 
Iron and Steel 


vanced 50 cents a ton, and is now quoted at $12.50. 


to $12.75, as compared with $10@$10.25 the first 
week in March, while some sales were made as_low 
as $9.75, if not lower. This is an increase of at least 
$2.50 a ton. Other material has advanced in pro- 
portion. Bessemer steel blooms and billets that 


sion of American 
trade in Germany has been issued by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
From this bulletin we learn that in 1850 Ger- 
many’s foreign trade was about $250,000,000 ; 
now it has risen to nearly $2,000,000,000, an 
eightfold increase. The report further de- 
clares that during the six years ended Decem- 


ber 31, 1893, the foreign commerce of Ger- 


many increased 8.7 per cent., as compared with 


an increase of one-tenth of 1 per cent. in that 
of Great Britain, and a decrease of 3.6 per 
cent. in that of France. | 


Pa The latest development of 
the paper industry is found 
in paper telegraph poles. 
They are said to be composed of paper pulp 
in which borax and tallow are mixed. This 
pulp is cast in a mold with a core in the cen- 
ter, forming a hollow rod of desired length. 
The cross-pieces of the pole are held in shape 
by keyed wooden pieces driven in on either 
side. Not only are the paper poles lighter 
than those of wood, but also stronger, for 
they are said to be unaffected by sun, rain, or 
dampness. Rivalry to the iron pole, however, 
is another matter. 3 


FINANCIAL. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
SURANCE COMPANY 


per 
Telegraph Poles 


308 & 310 
‘Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Your Money 


Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


‘The Provident 


Trust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 


Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
i 0 s, State, County, City, and 1 Warrants 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security 
7 poe interest payments. Best references. 
rrespondence solicited. 


TOHE P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
8% a Seattle, Washington 


WESTERN. 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


CHEQUES 
OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 


FOR TRAVELLERS, 
FOR REMITTANCES, | 


2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


— 22 June, 1895 
1o per cent. The raiseis voluntary. Fifteen hun- 
dred men are affected. 
$18.75. Sheet bars March 1 were $16. SoG $17 ; now 
we quote $22. Wire rods have advanced from | 
$21@$21.50 to $24.50@$25.50, and so it is with the 
| 
a SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
q CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 
FRED W. Agent, 


22 June, 1895 


A Family Paper 


Bits of Fun 


Wife—Do you think our cook is in heaven, 
John? Husband—What, now? Why, she’s 
been dead over a week, my dear.—Zife. 

Patient (about to have his leg removed), 
cheerfully— Well, doctor, I’m afraid that I 
won’t be able to go to any more dances? Dr. 
Knifer— No; after this you'll have to confine 
yourself to hops.” —New York World. 

“ How long have you been a Pullman car 


porter?” said the kindly gentleman. “Two | 


yeah, sah.” “And still working.” “ Yaas, 
indeed.” ‘Dear me! How improvident you 
must have been !”— Detroit Free Press. 


Aunt Grace—You speak very lightly, Penel- . 


ope. In my younger days an engagement 
was equivalent toa marriage. Pen. (with glee) 
—How shocking! But, surely, some of the 
more respectable had ceremonies performed ? 
—Puck. 

“Daddy,” asked little Danny Grogan, 
“what is this new woman business, anyhow ?” 
“It manes,” said Mr. Grogan, after a moment’ 5 
thought, “thot instid av a man an’ his wife 
_ bein’ wan anny moore, thot now he is wan 
man an’ she is another, bedad.”— Cincinnati 
Tribune. 

Languid.—“ Popper,” asked little Ikey 
Ficklestein, “ vat does this book mean by ‘he 
took only a languid interest’?” ‘“ Any inderesdt 
undter dree per sendt a mondt vas lankvid,” 
explained the fond father. “In fagdt, you 
mighdt call it apsoloodely sicgkly.”—/ndian- 
apolis Fournal. 

Abraham—Vere vos you all dis day? Ikey 
—Fadder, I vos in de woods, an’ I saw a nest 
full of young burts, and dey did nothin’ but 
sing “Cheep! cheep!” Abraham—Mine 
cracious, Ikey! get all dem burts you can! 
I'll hang dem in der frond window and let dem 
holler ’bout de goots.— Pittsburg Bulletin. 

“Do you know the value of an oath ?” asked 
the judge of an old darky who was to be the 
next witness. ‘ Yes, sah, I does. One ob 
dese yeah lawyers done gib me foah dollars 
for to swear to suffin. Dat’s de value of an 
oath. Foah dollars, sah.” And then there 
was consternation in the court-room.—. 
Joseph News. 

Easily Answered.—The advanced woman’s 
husband was gazing idly into the window of 
the second-hand store, where a number of 
mottoes were displayed. “What is Home 
Without a Mother?” he read, in letters. of 
green and yellow worsted. “ Hmh!” he mut- 
tered. “ That is easy to answer. My family 
is most of the time.”—/udianapolis Journal. 


Mr. Pinkham—How do you do, Mrs. Willis ?. 


You are the last person I expected to see in 
Florence. Mrs. Willis—Why, if it isn’t Mr. 
_ Pinkham! Yes, we are spending the winter 


here. You must call onus often. You know 


just how it is: persons we never think much 
of while home seems like dear friends when 
we meet them in a strange place.—HarZer’s 
Bazar. 

Western Man—Y-e-s; that’s a fine build- 
ing. a mighty fine one, I must say! but just 
wait. . It won’t be long before the glorious 
West will have a finer one! yessirree; we'll 
outshine anything you folks ‘can do in the 
effete East, just mark my words! Eastern Man 
—How soon will you start it? Western Man 
—Just as soon as we can borrow the money 
from you.— Puck. : 

A tourist was being driven over a part of 
the country in Ireland where his infernal 
majesty appeared to have given his name to 
all the objects of interest in the locality, for 
there was the Devil’s Bridge, the Devil’s Caul- 
dron, the Devil’s Glen, etc. Said the traveler : 
“The Devil seems to be the greatest land- 
owner in these parts 1” “Ah! sure, your 
honor,” replied the jarvey, “that is so, but he 
lives in England. I think he’s what they call 
the absentee landlord in Ireland.”—LZondon 
Gentlewoman. 


Map of Boston 
and an itinerary, covering the interesting points in 
Boston, its su urbs an near-by seacoast resorts, 
sent on receipt of two-cent stamp, | rf J. Smith, 
G.P. & T.A.. Cleveland. O. This will be of service 
Shore & Michigan Southern 


to patrons of the 
R’y in their trip to that city on the low-rate excur- 
sions via this railway in July. 


New York Guaranty & 


Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - $1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. i 

Isal d t f trust fun 

Trustee, Pranster Agent, or Registrar for 


Corporatio 
‘Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 


of 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN R., Vice-President 
GEORGE R. T BULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRA Y, Treas 
J. NELSON BORLAND, and Sec. 


DIRECTORS 


D. Babcock, 


George F. Baker, ugustus 

George S, Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, chard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. ee e, Walter G. Oakman, 

Ro bert Goelet Alexander E. Orr, 

G. G. eves.” Henry Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman 

R. Somers Hayes, cK. pe wombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


William C. Whitne 


shall be pleased to send you a list of 


are the best and safest securities in which to invest. 
Good Bonds We deal in the best city and railroad bonds, and 


SELECTED 


SECURITIES 


if you des ire to invest any money at from 3 to 5 per cent. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY. 


24 Nassau St., N. 
75 State St., Bosto 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. 


$1.00 per year; sample copy, five cents. 


THE BOND RECORD 
The most complete and reliable monthly journal for the information and guidance 
of investors, officers of financial institutions, and executors and administrators of 


estates, published. Its tables include sales and quotations of all stocks and bonds 
listed on the Exchanges of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 


THE BOND RECORD PUBLISHING CO., 24 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ALMA,MICHIGAN. 


If you would know about the 
ndest resort in the world for re- 

ase health, securing rest and 
having leasure, send for the book 
about The ALMA. It pictures and 
describes The ALMA inside and out- 
side. Tells you about the climate, 
the mineral waters, the baths, the 
scenery and the physicians. Gives 
you rates, explains the routes and 
answers every question you would 
naturally wish to know. We send 
the book /ree. 
THE ALMA SANITARIUM CO., 
= 
= 


ALMA, MICH. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
Crockery, Fine China and Glass. 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS 
CEDAR AND CAMPHORWOOD CHESTS 


EWISE 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


Approved by the Highest Medi- 
cal Authorities as a perfect Sanatory 
bana” Preparation for infants and adults. 

OSITI RELIE 
PRICKI. Y HEA NETTLE RASH, 
HAFED SUNBURN, Etc. 


All druggists, or mailed 
end for Free Samples. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., - NEWARK, N. J. 


It is Important 


that your Church has an 


Inviting Interior. 


7 You cannot fill a gloo 
auditorium. 


CONTINUOUS 
| EEL CEILING 
and SIDE. WALL PATTERNS 


T and ARTIS 
Special ornamentation. acoustic 
qualities.” oes and fire-proof. Tin and Steel Roof- 
ings, Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipes, Etc. 
Ceiling catalogue No. 170. Roofing catalogue No. D 169 
WHEELING CORRVCAT co., 
Office and Works, Wheeling, W 
Office and Warehouse, No. 474 Laflin hicago. 
Office and Warehouse, No. 81 Fulton st. "New York. 
Ottice and Warehouse, cor. 12th & Poplar Sts., St. Louis. 


“ WARREN CHEMICAL 


re alton S.A. 


| 1113 
: 
HEALTH 
AND 
|HE A REST | 
4 
Removes Blotches, Pimples, and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. De- 
— _ Durable—Easily Applied. 
and become brittle ander ex- 
sample of rool 12 years Old, 
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Post-Office. 


Should one of these be crowded out for this 


little victim of inheritance and environment? 
For our dear little friend there is no recov- 
ery. She has two sisters who work, but one 


_ has‘had very little work this winter; the 


: other has made good wages, and with the 
. mother’s earnings from laundry work the year 
_ has not been hard compared with other years. 


The Outlook: is a weekly Family Paper, con- | 
jages. The subscrip- | 


- taining. this week forty -pages. 


tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in - risks ; you see I’m the only one working now.” 


advance. 


all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. Forallother countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.— When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discentinuances.—lf a subscriber wishes his 


e is Prepaid by the_ publishers for : 


copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration | 


of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


by Check, Draft, Order, or Money-Order, 


pr to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Regis 
Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


The Vacation Fund 


tter. 


“Can you not have a couple of weeks’ vaca- 
tion ?” was the question put to the worker. 
“No, I do not think I ought to take any 


No thought of sacrifice, or loss of pleasure. 
“Could you go for Sundays in July ?” 
“Yes; that would be lovely, if I could get 

back Sunday evening always.” That is possi- 

ble, and this worker will know a little of God’s 
beautiful world, and feel that she is not alone 
in the world, nor ignored, for those who have 


share with her. Not only shall she know this, but . 


she will rest in a room that will emphasize the 
fellowship of life by its beauty and daintiness— 


_ the work of the “ other girl ” whose life is so 
How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent — 


It was Saturday afternoon on the East Side 


in New York. The streets were gay with 
gaudily dressed women and children. Life is 
so gay, the world is so alive with fellowship, on 
the East Side on holidays, Saturdays, and Sun- 
days! Each year sees the Sundays growing 
dimmer and the Saturdays brighter as the 
Jew outnumbers the Christian. Last Saturday 
was such a glorious day that it was easy, in the 
face of the unconventional expression of hap- 
piness in the faces and manners of the people 
on tbe streets, to forget sweat-shops, strikes, 
overworked men, women, and children. It was 
difficult to believe that “things are not what 
they seem.” A few calls brought back the 
knowledge, disagreeable, sometimes bitter, of 
the inequalities of life—inequalities that exist 
even among these workers. The first call was 
at a rear house in a street close to the Bowery. 
A passageway was made through a group of 
gayly dressed women, each of whom had a 
baby, with one or two more clinging to her 
skirts. In the yard, with its patches of damp- 
ness, some little children were playing store 
close to the fence; a small counter—probably 
a street-stand six days in the week—was the 
cause of this amusement. Scraps of paper 
passed as money, while stones and dirt were 
the commodities sold. The door-step was a 
school bench. Thesmall teacher was evidently 
imitating her teacher. It was a pity that that 
sharp-voiced person could not have seen the 
mirror held up to, nature. 

On the third floor the friendslived. One,a 
girl of eighteen, has been the victim of con- 
sumption for two years. One always thinks 
of an alabaster lamp when looking in her 
face. Her soul, sweet, loving, looks out through 
it. Perhaps one sentence will show her spirit. 
After her return from the country last year, 
she was taken to the new consumptives’ hos- 
pital in West Thirty-eighth Street, New York, 
for examination, and to remain if the special- 
ist thought wise. The verdict was: “She will 
live a little longer if left here; that is all.” 
The family love was too strong, too tender, to 
think of purchasing a few weeks of life at the 
price of separation. It was not suggested to 
the little traveler whose journey seemed so 
nearly over. When the street was reached, 
she slipped a thin hand through her compan- 
ion’s arm, asking, “ Am I going to get well ?” 
Not a shadow rested on the thin white face. 
There was silence for a moment, and then 
No, dear.” 

“Do not feel bad; I do not mind, ’cept for 
my mother;” and not once between the hos- 
pital and her home did she refer to herself. 

The months have passed, and she is living : 
patient, lovable, calling out the best in the 
family of which she is the center. She may 
go to Santa Clara, but that is meant for those 
for whom there is hope, and there are so 
many, SO very many, who have still the en- 
couragement of recovery through Santa Clara. 


different. | 

Previously acknowledged.......... $436 28 
5 00 
A. L. M., Boston, Mass..... 10 00 
I 00 

' Miss Townsend’s School, Newark, N. J. 
(For furnishing one room)............... 52 00 
I 00 
§.S. Class, per A. W. S., Hartford, Conn... 6 60 

Oliver G. and Elizabeth C., Union Springs, 
Mary A. H. B., Middletown, Conn.......... 5 00 
10 00 
F. B. C., Morristown, N: J......... cixexvaus 4 00 
The Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass.... 85 25 
$748 63 


The Rivulet 


How it lives in his sleep, 
All the flash and the dance 
Where the lithe minnows play 
In shallow and hollow, 
And jeweled wings glance 
At the sweep of the swallow, 
And long mosses sway 
Far down in the cool 
Sudden depth of the pool ! 
And the whitethorn has made 
Its own precinct of shade 
For the bank’s mimic bay, 
The whitethorn—and in it 
Is lilting the linnet, 
Unstayed, unafraid, 
All the midsummer day, 
Till sunset’s gleam flushes 
The points of the rushes. 


—From A. H. Beesly’s “ Ballads and Other 


Verse.” 


Not Musing, but Amusing 


To the Editors of The Outlook: : 

In The Outlook’s report of the Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction I find the following: 

““It may be true, as Professor Giddings taught, 
that the term social classes is not a scientific cate- 
gory, but, by whatever name they are called, the 
people referred to under that term exist, and nothing 
can be more vital than the question how best to deal 
with them.” 

Was your reporter musing, or gone aside, or in a 
journey, or peradventure sleeping? My paper was 
an attempt to prove that the term social classes zs 
a scientific category, and that the study of social 
classes, including the pauper and the criminal classes, 
instead of being *‘ applied” sociology merely, is nec- 
essarily a part of theoretical sociology. 

FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS. 
Columbia College, School of Political Science, 
June 11, 1895. 


Young Mothers 
should early learn the necessity of keepin 
a_ supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Milk for nursing babies as weil as for general cook- 
ing. It has stood the test for thirty years, and its 
value is recognized, 


on hand 
ondensed 


Velveteen | 
Skirt Bindings 


Insure the skirt edges against 
wear. 


A set of the ''S. H. & M.” miniature figures showing 
‘he latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S.H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 
‘+S.H.&M.’’ Dress Stavs are the Best. 


NONE SUCH 

MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 
summer be- 
cause it is 
always 
fresh and 
sweet. 


It is 
unex- 
celled for 
the home,the 
camp, seaside 
or mountains. 
Sold everywhere, 


Syracuse, wv. Y. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the Sharoughiy effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all malignant 
growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. . 

k giving a description of our Sanatorium and treat 
ment, with terms and refernces, free. ss 7 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant 


| Is asolid stick of eee rich and soft graphite that 


will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease of run- 


ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 
Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. ; 
J08. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


AC HAUTE CLINING CHAIR FREE 


cyclists. 


WITH A (OMBINATION Box oF SWEET HOME” SOAP 


For $10.00: rve LARKIN SOAP MFG CO 


Handy Binder 
for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 
THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK - 


PISO’S FOR 


URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL , 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 
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22. June, 1895 


AF amily Papet 


Municipal Reform - 


“City and State ” suggests Sime Quay Non 
aS an appropriate motto for the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 


At a dinner recently given in this city by 
Good Government Club “D,” Mr. Simon 
Stern pointed out in a striking but not exag- 
gerated way the advance New York had made 
in municipal government during the last twent 
years. “Under the Tweed régime,” he said, 
“ the city officers plundered the public treasury 
of millions upon millions. During the recent 
carnival of corruption they simply extorted a 
few hundreds of thousands from the criminal 
classes—their own friends.” 


Municipal street railways have been as great 
a success in Leeds as in Glasgow. Accord- 
ing to that admirable municipal journal “ Lon- 
don”—-the .counterpart of which we should 
like to see in New York—“the first year’s 
experience at Leeds again shows that tram- 
ways can be better worked by a public corpo- 
ration than by a private company.” Under 
the private company the service had been 
allowed to run down, and the city corporation 
during the first year (March ’94 to March ’g5) 
was obliged to pay out large sums to repair 
the roads, cars, and engines, and other plants. 
Nevertheless, it has finished the year with a 
profit more than sufficient to meet the interest 
on the cost of the plant and the sinking fund 
charges by which the property is gradually to 
be paid for. This, however, is not all. The 
hours of the employees were reduced by thir- 


teen anda half a week, and their wages 


increased by over $10,000. The city corpora- 
tion has run more cars than the private com- 
pany ever did, and the number of passengers 
carried increased a million and a quarter. 
The city has decided to extend its lines from 
twenty-seven to forty-one miles and _ intro- 
duce electric traction. As electric traction is 
now the cheapest, these extensions will prob- 
ably result in increased profits to the Leeds 
treasury, but ceftainly in increased service to 
the Leeds public. . 


The sub-committee of the Civic Federation 
of Chicago, appointed with reference to the 
Ogden Gas Ordinance, reports that, accordin 
to the best information obtainable, the cost o 
putting gas in the burner is not over thirty 
cents a thousand feet, and that twenty cents a 
thousand feet profit is sufficient to pay a hand- 
some rate of interest on the cost of duplicating 
the Chicago gas plant. In other words, the 
_people of Chicago ought to be getting their 
gas for fifty, or at most sixty, cents a thousand 
feet, and are paying one dollar and ten cents. 
The fact, then, that the new gas ordinance pro- 
vides that the price of gas shall not exceed 
ninety cents, but confers a franchise for fifty 
years, does not make it advantageous to the 
public. “Twenty years,” the Committee re- 
ports, “is ample for any municipal franchise, 
except for an elevated road. We should not 
bind a future generation when it can be 
helped.” The remedy of chartering new com- 
panies is thoroughly antiquated, and ought 
not to be tried again. The fact that two com- 
panies cannot supply gas as cheaply as one in 
the same territory, the fact that any number of 
companies chartered are certain to combine and 
charge rates that will furnish a profit upon all 
their plants, and the fact that new companies 
continue to appear as fast as charters can be 
bought, not from the city, but from its Alder- 
men, together demonstrate the futility of this 
method of public relief. What the city ought 
to do, says the Committee, is to reduce the 
charges of the present companies to what the 
courts may consider reasonable in view of the 
cheapness of manufacturing and the present 
low cost of duplicating the plant in compari- 
sion with the inflated capitalization ($1 5,000,- 
000 as against $55,000,000). At the head of 
the names signed to this report stands that of 
Professor E. W. Bemis, the most authoritative 
writer on this question in the United States. 


The Municipal Reform Club of Rochester, 
N. Y., has turned its attention to the condi- 
tion of the public: schools, and exposed a 
state of affairs that has aroused the entire 
city. It found that in the selection of text- 


books and school materials the private inter- 
ests of certain firms rather than the educational 
interests of the city have been steadily ad- 


vanced. Said Mr. Max Lowenthal, in speak- 


ing for the Club at a hearing last week before 
the Legislative Commission on Cities: “ One 
favored bookseller controlling at least ninety 
per cent. of the supplies, at prices above those 
of his competitors, speaks for himself ; as does 
the frequent change in text-books and the sub- 
stitution or retention of books considered of 
inferior value for which the favored one is 
agent, replacing those of greater merit which 
are not in his control. ...In short, the 
schools of Rochester, as far as the text-books 
in use are concerned, have been farmed out to 
one well-known publishing company, and their 
resident agents are believed to have reduced 
the business of influencing the caucus selection 
and election of party candidates and the con- 
trol of their actions in the Board to a well- 
understood and skillfully managed method, the 
character or capacity of the men not counting, 
only their subserviency in allowing dictation 
of school-books and methods by agents of the 
publishing company, thus giving them com- 
plete control of our schools. As long as a 
city’s school system is permitted to be a tail 
tc a political kite, no relief to such state of 
affairs is deemed possible.” Even the leading 
paper of the party in power has joined in the 
demand for a change in the methods under 
which such abuses are possible, and the City 
Council has made the recommendations of the 
Municipal League the basis of its plan for re- 
organizing the school system. The Council 
differs from the Municipal Club only in urging 
that the reorganized and smaller School Boards 
shall be elected by general ticket instead of 
being appointed by the Mayor. To our minds 
the new machinery proposed by the Municipal 


_Club is of much less importance than the new 


spirit exhibited which has led to these expo- 
sures and to this demand for a reform. So 
long as public-spirited organizations and indi- 
vidual citizens watch the conduct of the public 
schools, there will be improvement, no matter 
how the School Board is selected. If the ap- 
pointment of school trustees by the Mayor 
instead of their election by the people shall 
lessen the public sense of responsibility for the 
conduct of the schools, the Municipal Club 
may have adopted one of those illusive short 
cuts to reform of which we have had so many 
in the past. There is, however, no doubt 
about the importance of the Municipal Club’s 
recommendation that all school supplies or- 
dered by the Board of Education must be 
procured by a municipal purchasing agent by 
open competition. It is a shame that any 
other system should be pursued. 


If you are Tired 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. W. F. HINCKLEY, Waterbury, Conn., says: “It 
has served me a gi se when given for mental 
and physical exhaustion; also as a drink in fevers.’ 


For Improved and 
Economic Cookery 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 


For Delicious, | 
Refreshing Beef Tea 


Such PERFECT LIGHT, 
So SIMPLE A LAMP“ 


is **THE OUR AMP 


for Cooking in Summer and Heati Winter. 
Manuf'd by EDWARD MILLER &.CO. (Est’d 1844), 
restore your 


DON T USE DRUGS health if you 


eat proper Foods. “‘ THE FOOD CURE” gives new 
system tor self-treatment. Just out. By mail,5oc. Send 
stamp forcircular. C. F. HART, Box 631, Philadelphia 


Nature will 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week will be charged for each 
word in excess of thirty. 


PHYSICIAN residing in a beautiful and quiet vil- 
lage of western Massachusetts will receive into his fam- 
ily patients afflicted with nervous or mild mental disease. 

ouse ge sunny rooms and modern conveniences, | 
affording comfortable home. Address PHYSICIAN, 
No. 9,919, care The Outlook. | 

A YOUNG LADY of good English family, speaking 
French and German, widely traveled, familiar with sick- 
ness, wishes a position as companion. Traveling pre- 
ferred. References exchanged. Address No. 9,910, 
care of The Outlook. 


Ad 
e, N. Y. City. 


WANTED-—FExperienced kindergartner as assistant 
matron in a temporary home and day nursery. Patience, 
power yi ng _ obedience, common sense, are _requi- 
sites. >. acm with references, 21 Oread Place, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


BOARD for three persons (adults or boys over 12) - 


to Oct. 15. Summer cottage on .Lake Pp near 
Burlington, Vt. Healthful, retired situation. Terms 
moderate. Address B., No. 8,921, care The Outlook 


WANTED.—A experience, who has resided 
in Europe and is proficient in French and German, de- 
Oo es traveling abroad. Refer- 

ences. Address K. M. L., Box 152, Wi stown, Mass. 
PRIVATE TUTOR.—A lady whois a college grad- 
uate and has taught five years, desires a tion as tutor 


in a family, cially if ab . Address No. 


them out? 


“Aye! There’s the rub!” 


And that ought to be enough in itself to seal the 
: doom of bar soap. . This rubbing with soap 
may get clothes clean, if you work hard 

enough, but can’t you see how it wears 


Follow the directions that come on 
every package of Pearline, and you'll find 
that you not only do away with the hard 

and ruinous work of rubbing—but that you 
save time, and actually get better results. 
At every point Pearline is better than 
soap. But the mere fact that Pearline 
saves the rubbing—that ought to settle it. 
BE W ARE Peddlers will tell you ‘‘ this is as 
good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearl- 

ine.”” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. If your 
grocer sends you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 463 


caual. Every one guaranteed. See and you 
ll want (2 thousand to select from) for Home, 
Summer Cottage, Club, Hotel, Church, Wedding 
Gifts. We also make Tables. ‘‘Miller Oi’ Stoves 
PHYSICIAN, graduate of the Soy Penn- 
sylvania, of twelve years’ general practice, seeks an en- 5 
1 with an invalid yous, Best of ref- 
pS KITTREDGE, No. 9,045, Outlook | 
| I \ 


